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GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM (1811-1879) 
moved to Missouri as a child and began paint- 
ing the scenes of Missouri life, for which he is 
now famous, in the 1840s. Navigating the West 
explores how Bingham’s iconic river paintings 
reveal the cultural and economic significance of 
the massive Mississippi and Missouri waterways 
to mid-nineteenth-century society. Focusing on 
the artist’s working methods and preparatory 
drawings, the book also explores Bingham’s rep- 
resentations of people and places and situates 
these images in a dialogue with other contempo- 
rary depictions of the region. Of particular note 
are two landmark essays investigating Bingham’s 
creative process through comparisons of infrared 
images of seventeen of his paintings with both his 
preparatory drawings and the completed works, 
casting new light on his previously understudied 
process. Technical analysis of the artist’s lauded 
masterpiece, fur Traders Descending the Missouri, 
reveals Bingham’s considerable revisions to the 
painting. In the concluding essay, the twentieth- 
century revival of the artist’s work is discussed 
within the context of American Regionalism and 
in light of a shifting sequence of narratives about 


the nation’s past and future. 
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FOREWORD 


In 1990, the Saint Louis Art Museum partnered with 
the National Gallery of Art to mount the exhibition George Caleb 
Bingham, which brought together more than one hundred of 
the artist’s drawings and paintings and gave rise to a pioneer- 
ing catalogue by the same title. The monographic display fol- 
lowed by more than fifty years the first major twentieth-century 
showing of Bingham’s art, organized by Saint Louis in 1934. 
That exhibition constituted a rediscovery of Bingham’s work 
and reintroduced him to the national stage. These landmark 
efforts, which showed the luminous breadth of Bingham’s 
production in portraiture, landscape, and beyond, confirmed 
his place in the canon of American art. Now, on the heels of 
Bingham’s bicentennial celebration in 2011, the Saint Louis 
Art Museum has again turned its attention to the Missouri 
Artist, this time partnering with the Amon Carter Museum 

of American Art to organize Navigating the West: George Caleb 
Bingham and the River, a project that sheds new light on the 
artist’s strongest and most iconic work — his river paintings. 

In Bingham’s oeuvre, there is a deep aesthetic strength to 
the series of paintings he began in the mid-1840s when he took 
as his subjects the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, along with 
the men who plied them. His appreciation for the great rivers 
as the engines of cultural and commercial significance, and for 
the boatmen who worked them as unheralded frontiersmen of 


the western waterways, manifests itself with subtlety and power. 


Rafismen Playing Cards (detail), 1847, Plate 26 


Then, as now, they are genre paintings. But Bingham reached 
for a weightier cultural significance in these pictures, an effort 
that resonated with the concurrent interests of his day. As a seri- 
ous artist striving to hone his process and perfect his output, he 
created with this series a defining body of work of both artistic 
and social importance in the years before the Civil War. 

Alongside his river pictures, the present study also consid- 
ers the numerous preparatory drawings—works of art in their 
own right—that informed much of Bingham’s production 
during these years, providing a fascinating comparative exami- 
nation overlooked in previous surveys. Bingham’s working 
method, from graphite study to underdrawing to finished oil, is 
explored in these pages as never before. Bingham applied him- 
self intensely to draftsmanship, producing drawings he then 
transferred to his canvases as singular statements within the 
broader visual narratives of his finished works. In this catalogue 
lies the opportunity to appreciate anew not only the important 
commentary of Bingham’s work but how he worked. 

The partnership between Saint Louis and the Amon Carter 
has proved ideal for the subject at hand: Saint Louis owns three 
of Bingham ’s seminal river pictures, houses half the related 
drawings, and has been a committed champion of the artist for 
more than eighty years. Since its inception in 1961, the Amon 
Carter has been known for its historical interests in exploring 


and publishing the art of the American West, an important, if 


complicated, narrative that fundamentally draws a perimeter 
around the nation’s westering growth. Bingham has always 
been an artist moving from West to East, and it is fitting that the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is the third venue for the exhibi- 
tion. Once again, Bingham is going to New York to tell his story. 
We extend our deep gratitude to the Federal Council on 
the Arts and the Humanities, which granted an indemnity 
for this exhibition, and to both the Henry Luce Foundation 
and the National Endowment for the Arts, which provided 
financial support. The exhibition is complete only because of 
the lenders who agreed to participate, and we are indebted 
to them for their generosity: Colin B. Bailey and Michele 
Gutierrez-Canepa, Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco; 
Graham W. J. Beal, Detroit Institute of Arts; Jack Becker, Joslyn 
Art Museum; Sarah E. Boehme, Stark Museum of Art; Thomas 
P. Campbell, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Marcee Craighill, 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms, U.S. Department of State; Stuart 
Feld, Hirschl & Adler Galleries; Marshall A. Field; Elizabeth 
Glassman, Terra Foundation for American Art; Howard Godel, 
Godel & Co., Inc.; R. Crosby Kemper III, Kansas City Public 
Library; Gary R. Kremer, State Historical Society of Missouri; 
Richard A. Manoogian; Earl A. Powell III, National Gallery 
of Art; Malcolm Rogers, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Kevin 
Salatino, Huntington Library, Art Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens; Charles E. Valier, Bingham Trust; and Elizabeth 
Westfall and Julian Zugazagoitia, Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art. 
The project would have been impossible to organize were 
it not for the efforts, begun in the 1970s, of Missouri Governor 
Christopher S. “Kit” Bond and his counsel, Charles E. Valier, 
both of whom serve today as trustee and chairman, respectively, 
of the Bingham Trust. In 1974, upon realizing that a group 
of more than one hundred drawings by Bingham —including 
those reproduced in this catalogue—were slated for auction, 
Bond engaged Valier to negotiate the purchase agreement 
for the objects and to launch a campaign to raise funds for 


their acquisition. The two then spent more than a year and 


a half leveraging the generosity of state businesses and citizens 
to acquire the sketches and thus keep them assembled in 
Missouri. Had Bond and Valier not pursued this initiative, the 
drawings would likely have been divided and scattered—and 
this current project much diminished as a result. The account 


of these Bingham champions, as set down by Valier, follows: 


In 1868, former Saint Louis Mayor John How donated 
his collection of 112 preparatory drawings by George 
Caleb Bingham to the Mercantile Library, a public sub- 
scription library and the only semipublic repository for art 
then in existence in the city. There they remained, stored 
first in the pedestal of a partner’s desk in a back office, 
and then packed in two crates in a public warehouse, 
until the summer of 1974. That is when George McCue, 
the arts editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, revealed 
that the drawings were to be dispersed at auction to pay 
for air conditioning for the library, which had gradually 
fallen on hard times with the advent of a free public 
library system in Saint Louis in 1gOT. 

Governor Christopher S. “Kit” Bond, a collector 
of Bingham engravings, took up the challenge of keep- 
ing this valuable collection of detarled figure studies of 
Bingham’s paintings of fur traders, fishermen, ruffians, 
rivermen, and stump-speaking politicians together. He 
delegated the task of organizing a campaign to raise the 
necessary funds to purchase the drawings to his counsel, 
Charles E. Valier. Two appraisals were ordered, and 
negotiations under the leadership of Judge William H. 
Webster, later director of the FBI and CIA, were success- 
fully concluded with the Mercantile Library to purchase 
the drawings for $1,800,000. The governor had three 
years to complete the purchase, with fund-raising to be 


successfully concluded within eighteen months, by 


June 30, 1976. 


Initially, the campaign focused on public awareness 
of the importance of Bingham as “Missourt’s Artist” and 
his role in state politics encompassing the crucial period of 
the Civil War. The Saint Louis department store kamous- 
Barr held its own exhibition of the drawings as the cam- 
paign opened. The principal method used toward this 
goal was the development of a comprehensive educational 
project designed and organized by a group of volunteers, 
led by Mary Cordonnier, at schools throughout Missouri. 
Nancy Edelman Work then curated a nine-month, 
seven-city traveling exhibition of Bingham’s genre paint- 
ings and drawings, followed by a special exhibition at 
what is today the Smithsonian American Art Museum. 

Governor Bond traveled statewide encouraging 
support for the campaign, which included an event at the 
home of Thomas Hart Benton, the honorary chairman of 
the campaign, who died shortly thereafter. As a challenge 
to their elders, Missoun schoolchildren donated nickels 
and quarters in their classrooms until $40,000 was 
raised to purchase a study of Bingham’s son, Horace. 
hollowing this success, a generous contribution by the 
May Company foundation launched the fund-raising 
portion of the campaign. Funds were raised from dispa- 
rate sources: admission fees to the exhibitions, sales of 
the exhibition catalogue Bingham’s Missouri, a grant 
from the Missoun Legislature, corporate largesse, and 
a flood of individual contributions. Two months shy of 
the June 30 deadline, the campaign was $250,000 short 
of its goal. A mass appeal by mail to 300,000 Missoun 
residents not only met the shortfall but established a fund 
of $140,000 to maintain the drawings. 

After all the pledges were satisfied and the 112 draw- 
ings conveyed by the Mercantile Library, the Bingham 
Trust was established for the benefit of “The People of 


Missourt,” and the drawings were loaned to the Saint 


Louis Art Museum and Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art in 
Kansas City for preservation, study, and exhibition. 

As Bingham himself had foreseen: “The absence of 
art in any nation will ever be a mark of its ignorance and 
degradation. .. . It is the chief agent securing national 


immortality. ” 


Thanks to this initiative, along with the early collecting activ- 
ities of the Saint Louis Art Museum and the Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art, Missouri is today rich with the creative output 
of its native son George Caleb Bingham. His paintings and 
drawings are a common denominator across these holdings, 
and these institutions appreciate their shared history in stew- 
arding the work of an artist who, dedicated to his local scene, 
transcended the regionalist mantle to assume his place among 


America’s great artists. 


Brent R. Benjamin 


Director, Saint Louis Art Museum 


Andrew J. Walker 


Director, Amon Carter Museum of American Art 
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INTRODUCTION 


For more than 150 years, George Caleb Bingham 
(1811-1879) has remained a source of great pride in his home 
state of Missouri. But the artist and his work, particularly 

his beloved river paintings, have also remained important 
touchstones in the ongoing conversation on American art. 
Navigating the West: George Caleb Bingham and the River considers 
how Bingham employed images inspired by the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers—and those who worked them -—to estab- 
lish a unique visual language of the frontier that shaped 
contemporaneous understanding of the mid-nineteenth- 
century American West. The study also provides an unprece- 
dented look into the process by which Bingham made his 
drawings and paintings, revealing new discoveries about his 
methods and particular canvases. Finally, it traces the artist’s 
evolving legacy in the visual narrative of American art. 

George Caleb Bingham was an ambitious man. Through- 
out his adult life, he applied that ambition to two careers— 
politics and painting—that he pursued simultaneously and 
with equal passion. Yet, first and foremost, Bingham consid- 
ered himself a painter. Beginning as an itinerant portraitist, 
the young artist soon appropriated waterways as a useful device 
in shaping his more ambitious compositions, a convention that 
coincided with a lifelong belief that the great western rivers were 
vital to the success of American commerce and national unity. 


He found riparian subjects rich in possibilities as he sought 


The Wood-Boat (detail), 1850, Plate 28 


greater national prominence and moved toward creating, 

from the early 1840s onward, a body of work that was stylisti- 
cally distinct and contributed to the mythic historical record 
being shaped by the painters he admired most, key among 
them Thomas Cole, William Sidney Mount, and Thomas Sully. 11 
Although he drew, literally and figuratively, from a range of 
historical and contemporary European and American sources, 
Bingham created a particular aesthetic that conveyed his per- 
sonal background and interests. He imbued his river paintings 
with enough ambiguity that they possessed a flexibility of mean- 
ing that appealed to a range of viewers, regardless of their geo- 
graphical locale or urban or rural experience. 

Nenette Luarca-Shoaf’s leading essay explores how 
Bingham integrated the theme of these western rivers and 
boatmen into the larger fabric of American art and life. Weav- 
ing together the contexts of the region from which Bingham’s 
painting sprang and the national art arena in which his work 
moved, Luarca-Shoaf reveals how the paintings were posi- 
tioned, through their original motif and distinct aesthetic 
presentation, to especially contribute to the growing body of 
national visual culture. Understanding that he painted topics 
that were exotic to many viewers, Bingham represented as 
tamed what generally was considered wild—both the environ- 
ment and the inhabitants. Using compositional designs that 


favor quietude and stasis and suggest flexible, rather than 


proscribed, narratives, he presented the unknown and threat- 
ening as quotidian and ordinary. Picturing a working West, 
from the 1840s through the Civil War he offered viewers new 
ways to consider western identity that aligned more seamlessly 
with eastern practice and expectations, despite the frontier 
settings of his pictures. In this context, Luarca-Shoaf’s review 
of the proliferation and effect of Bingham’s imagery, especially 
that of his jolly flatboatmen canvases, sets the stage for under- 
standing the impact of his river scenes in American art. 
Bingham’s drawings and their relationship to his river 
paintings are thoroughly examined by conservators Claire 
Barry and Nancy Heugh, whose essay significantly enhances 
our understanding of how Bingham created his paintings, 
from initial concept to final layer of varnish. Bingham’s cre- 
ative method was born ofa blend of firsthand observations, 
exposure to popular drawing and painting manuals, and the 
study of American and European contemporary and historical 
art. His technique mirrors standard operating procedure for 
many artists from the Renaissance forward, yet, without formal 
training and with only intermittent opportunities for studying 
a broad spectrum of original art, Bingham formulated a meth- 
odology that, while based on tradition, was his own. The force- 
ful outline drawings of men, who became the main characters 
in his river works, reflect his early experiences as a sign painter 
and portraitist as well as his likely study of drawing manuals. 
The consistency with which he applied his technique—in the 
use of his drawings, palette choices, and paint application — 
not only evinces a craftsman’s approach to his trade but, taken 
together, ensured his art had a personal stamp. This way of 
working, cogently detailed by Barry and Heugh, provided the 
backbone of Bingham’s creative process and speaks to a stabil- 
ity and practicality that aided him as he constantly sought to 
balance his dual careers, endured frequent separations from 
his family, pursued his entrepreneurial tendencies, worked 
through bursts of energy and fragile health, and struggled with 


a perennial lack of funds. 


Bingham’s Fur Traders Descending the Missoun (P1. 3) has 
long been recognized as an icon of American art. The paint- 
ing is all the more remarkable because of its early place in 
Bingham’s career. Elizabeth Mankin Kornhauser and Dorothy 
Mahon of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where the object 
resides, explore this canvas in a case study guided by state-of- 
the-art scientific analysis. They detail the artist’s multilayered 
process, newly discovered changes to the composition, and 
sophisticated painting technique. 

Andrew J. Walker and Janeen Turk present a blueprint of 
how Bingham’s art functioned in twentieth-century America’s 
uneasy relationship with its narrative art. The authors show 
that Bingham, beginning with his rediscovery by eastern audi- 
ences during the Great Depression and continuing through 
the height of Abstract Expressionism and related movements 
through the 1950s, provided twentieth-century Missourians 
with a meaningful link to the larger art world and gave art his- 
torians connective tissue in their quest to construct the story 
of American art. 

In his own day, Bingham’s river pictures enabled the artist 
to manipulate the balancing act he himself sought throughout 
much of his life—nationally recognized artist and politician — 
but from the position of a westerner whose deeply held beliefs 
included the necessity that the East recognize the critical 
importance of the West. Today, when water, transportation, 
commerce, and the art market are often headline news, it 
seems especially appropriate to reconsider the most important 
artist of life on our waterways. Through the study of George 
Caleb Bingham’s river paintings, we have the opportunity to 
stand before a new window onto his complex world, which, in 


the end, contributes to a better understanding of our own. 


Margaret C. Conrads 
Deputy Director of Art and Research 


Amon Carter Museum of American Art 
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Plate 1: Landscape: Rural Scenery, 1845 
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Plate 3: Fur Traders Descending the Missouri, 1845 


Plate 4: Boatmen on the Missour?, 1840 
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Plate 5: The Jolly Flatboatmen, 1846 


Plate 6: Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground, 1847 
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Plate 7: ur trader, for Fur Traders Descending 
the Missouri (845) and Trappers’ Return 


(1851) with alterations 


Plate 9: Boatman, for Boatmen 


on the Missourt (1846) 
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Plate 8: Boatman, for Boatmen 


on the Missour? (1846) 
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Plate 10: Skillet-beater, for 
The Jolly Flatboatmen (1846) 


Plate 414: Fiddler, for. 
The folly Flatboatmen (1846) 


Plate 13: Flatboatman, for The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1846) and The Jolly Flatboatmen (1877-78) 


with alterations 


Plate 12: Flatboatman, for 
The Jolly Flatboatmen (1840) 


Plate 14: Flatboatman, for The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1846) and The Jolly Flatboatmen (1877-78) 


with alterations 
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Plate 15: Iatboatman, for The folly Flatboatinen Plate 16: Seated man in a broad-brimmed hat, 
(18.46) and The folly 'latboatmen (1877-78) possible alternate study for Lighter Relieving 


with alterations a Steamboat Aground (1847) 


Plate 17: Boatman, for Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Plate 18: Study of legs, for Lighter Relieving 
Aground (1847) and possible study for Watching the a Steamboat Aground (1847) 


Cargo by Night 185-4) with alterations 


Plate 19: Boatman, (recto) for Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground (1847) and 


(verso) possible study for Watching the Cargo by Night (1854) with alterations 


Plate 20: Boatman drinking, for Lighter Plate 21: Sceplic, possible alternate study for 
Relieving a Steamboat Aground (1847) Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground (18.47) 
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Plate 23: Boatman, for Lighter Relieving a 
Steamboat Aground (1847) with alterations 


Plate 22: Rapt listener, for Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground (1847) 


Plate 24: Young boatman, possible alternate study 


for Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground (1847) 


Plate 25: Boatman, possible alternate study for Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground (18.47) 
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FLUID PRESENCE 
George Caleb Bingham and the River 


NENETTE LUARCA-SHOAF 


In 1824 Missouri tobacco was gaining approval in 
markets all over the United States. The Saint Louis Enquirer 


reported: 


Thirty-eight hogsheads of MISSOURI TOBACCO, with the 
stamp of “Bingham & Lamme, Boon’s Lick, Missouri,” 
were sold in the city of New York . . . at the highest price, 
being pronounced superior to any other description of 
Tobacco in market. Missouri Tobacco always [achieves] 
near the highest price in New Orleans, and has frequently 


had the preference in Philadelphia and Baltimore.' 


The success of Henry Vest Bingham (1784-1823), father of 
the artist George Caleb Bingham, and his partner William 
Lamme in exporting their goods was heralded as “important 
news to our state.” But the Missoun Intelligencer, published in 
Franklin, Missouri, also claimed local patrimony for the prod- 
ucts’ appearance on the national stage: “The above mentioned 
Tobacco was raised in this County, and, together with a large 
quantity of manufactured tobacco, with the same stamp, was 
shipped from this town. We consider the character of our 
tobacco to be now fully established.” 

More than two decades later, George Caleb Bingham 
found similar renown in both local and national contexts. 
Bingham had already built a career making portraits of aspir- 


ing and entrepreneurial Missourians, but once he embarked 


folly Hlatboatmen in Port (detail), 1857, Plate 47 


on a new endeavor — depicting men at work and play on the 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio rivers — his artwork found a 
place in prominent New York exhibition venues, was included 
in collections around the country, and was disseminated in the 
form of engravings and lithographs. Like the stamp “Bingham 24 
& Lamme, Boon’s Lick, Missouri” that marked his father’s 
tobacco, Bingham had created a stylistic brand that could be 
identified wherever it was seen. In turn, the expanded exposure 
boosted his reputation at home in Missouri. Though Bingham 
painted a range of subject matter from the mid-1840s through 
the 1850s— portraits, western landscapes, and genre scenes of 
frontier life and political culture —it was by creating a sense of 
everyday life on the inland rivers that he developed an original 
approach that garnered recognition in art markets around the 
country. By submitting his paintings for sale and exhibition by 
the American Art-Union in New York, traveling between West 
and East throughout his career, and harnessing the mobility 

of reproductive print technologies, Bingham disseminated the 
milieu of the western rivers through different geographic and 
cultural terrains. 

Most scholars have interpreted Bingham’s work as cele- 
brating the nineteenth-century doctrine of Manifest Destiny 
and the drive toward westward expansion. Though the Treaty 
of Paris of 1783 granted Americans the right to navigate the 


Mississippi River, the area remained contested space, since the 


Fig. 4: The Way they Travel in the West, in Davy Crockett’s Almanac 


from iyo, courtesy American Antiquarian Society 


Fig. 2: George Catlin (1796-1872), St Lows from the River Below, 
1892-98, oilon canvas, 1g’ x 26% 1n., Smithsonian American 


Art Museum, Gift of Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Jr., Art Resource, NY 


Spanish and French retained control of the Lower Mississippi 
River and New Orleans. Once the Louisiana Purchase trans- 
ferred governance of New Orleans and lands west of the Missis- 
sippi to the United States in 1803, flatboats played an important 
role in shipping raw agricultural goods down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to manufacturing centers in the eastern United 
States and western Europe. Thus, the river men and traffic 
depicted by Bingham were integral to incorporating what had 
been the frontier into the fabric of the broader United States. 
Nevertheless, boatmen and the rivers on which they trav- 
eled had earned an ambiguous position within antebellum 
society. [he men were simultaneously admired and disdained, 
valued for their free and unfettered movement through 
western spaces but feared for the corrupting influence their 
unruly and uncivilized manners might have on polite soci- 
ety. Bingham’s figures have been interpreted as idealized, 
cleaned-up versions of the “half-horse, half-alligator” boatmen 


and unsavory rustics featured in popular publications and tall 


tales of the 1820s and 1830s, like the inexpensive, humorous 


Davy Crockett’s Almanac (Fig. 1).° In contrast to these crudely 
rendered illustrations printed in heavy black ink, Bingham’s 
works are distinguished by their orderly pyramidal arrange- 
ment, soft color, and lack of visible brushstrokes. Art histori- 
ans have explained these qualities as Bingham’s attempt to 
exert artistic control over the perceived chaos of the frontier 
in order to make his western scenes and, by extension, the 
activities of western men more acceptable to eastern viewers." 
They have also noted that Bingham used old master prints 
and plaster casts of classical and Renaissance sculpture as his 
prototypes, in effect using aesthetic means to elevate these 
frontiersmen into river gods and national exemplars.” Angela 
Miller has further argued that Bingham ’s work offers a picture 
of regional integration in its display of unfettered transit. As 
she explained, it was important to make the West seem exotic 
so that it would appear compelling but at the same time safe 
enough for investment. Doing so conveyed the ability of 
regional people and commerce to become players in larger 
national interests.° 

To claim a space for his vision and create work that was 


critically acceptable, Bingham had to contend with images of 


Fig. 3: John J. Egan (active mid-nineteenth century), “Ferguson Group; The Landing of Gen. Jackson,” scene 18 


from Panorama of the Monumental Grandeur of the Mississippi Valley, ca. 1850, distemper on cotton muslin, H: go 1n., 


Saint Louis Art Museum, Eliza McMillan Trust, 34:1953 


the West that could be seen in works by both other fine artists 
and the outlets of popular culture. Starting in the 1830s, thanks 
to advances in transportation and printing technologies, images 
of the inland rivers were widely distributed throughout the 
United States, feeding the public’s imagination about the terri- 
tories to the west. Representations took the form of landscape 
and bird’s-eye views (Fig. 2), theatrical productions, maps, book 
and magazine illustrations, and the most popular medium of 
them all, moving panoramas (Fig. 3). These giant scrolling 
paintings toured the United States and western Europe from 
the mid-1840s to the early 1850s, promising the experience of 
a steamboat trip on the broad expanse of the Mississippi in just 


a few hours and without the inconvenience of an actual journey. 


At the same time, an increasing number of people traveled to 
the rivers themselves, whether as tourists, migrants, missionar- 
ies, or businessmen, and the variety of pictures at their disposal 
informed and created expectations about what they would see. 
Bingham’s work has a rare place in this crowded field of imag- 
ery because he intended his paintings and prints to function 
primarily within the realm of the fine arts. Yet by making west- 
ern rivers the cornerstone of his artistic identity, he put his 
works in dialogue with other images of the West circulating in 
the burgeoning sphere of the mass media. By emphasizing a 
sense of the everyday over the sensational, Bingham’s paintings 
counter existing stereotypes and assert a local’s perspective, 


thereby bringing new facets of western identity to the fore. 


Fig. 4: ]. H. Colton and J. Calvin Smith, Guide Through Ohio. .., 
from The Western Tourist Or Lmigrant’s Guide... (detail), 1845, 


J. H. Colton, New York, David Rumsev Map Collection 


The rivers functioned both locally and as connective 
entities. In the nineteenth century, they played a crucial role 
in determining the livelihoods and patterns of setthement 
for people living in the vast Mississippi watershed (Fig. 4). 
Additionally, in the words of the economic historian Timothy 
Mahoney, the local river “provided the context from which to 
understand the land as a place and perceive the region around 
one as an organized system in space.”’ The river connected 
people and places, but it also had a role in forging locals’ sense 
of self in relation to others. For much of his life, Bingham lived 
in the vicinity of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, leading 
some to dub him the “Missouri Artist.”* Period commentators 
were quick to align his works with his point of origin, asserting 
that the pictures “could never have been painted by one who 
was not perfectly familiar with the scenes they represent.”” Even 
twentieth-century scholars have described Bingham’s works 
as “captur[ing] the essence” of the western frontier through 
direct and prolonged observation of its people.’” Yet the expan- 
sion of steamboat travel also made it possible for Bingham and 
his work to move from the heart of Missouri to the bustling 
metropolis of Saint Louis and farther east to the cultural cen- 
ters of New York and Philadelphia, just as they brought many 
easterners to the West for new opportunities."! 

The choices that Bingham made in creating his western 
scenes paralleled the ability of the river to shift shape and direc- 
tion. The artist knew that the rhythms of western life were often 
dictated by the unpredictable nature of the rivers. According to 
Mahoney, “observing the river and being aware of its changes 
played an important role in the lives of ‘river people’ and those 
who lived in towns along the rivers.”!* It was a malleable entity 


that required constant monitoring and vigilance because its 


water level had the potential to alter the surrounding topogra- 
phy, shortening or lengthening the relative distance between 
two places depending on fluctuating alluvial courses. Low or 
high water could inhibit the transport of people and goods and 
affect agricultural and town development. The enterprising 
men Bingham knew and painted in Missouri responded to the 
contingencies of their environment by cultivating adaptable 
professional lives. Bingham followed this pattern, pursuing 
diverse ventures in art and politics at various times of his life. 
The fluid character of the river also offers a way to inter- 
pret the identity that Bingham created for himself and his sub- 
jects. He endowed his river paintings with a kind of flexibility 
by homing in on a repertoire of straightforward yet ambiguous 
narrative situations. For instance, despite the varied types of 
hats and behaviors displayed by the crew in The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(Pl. 5), none can be securely assigned to period stereotypes 
of race or ethnicity. Also, the landscape through which the 
boat travels is a hazy, unidentifiable place. For the most part, 
Bingham omitted the colorful variety of characters and roster 
of familiar landscape sights that fill many of the textual and 
visual accounts that describe travels on the rivers, nor did he 
include any indication of racial or sectional strife that marked 
the decades before the Civil War. Instead, he created the sense 
that he was depicting the quotidian western experience of 
Euro-American men by styling a gallery of relatively homoge- 
neous men in generalized river environments that persist from 
one canvas to another. The uncanny familiarity of his paintings 
reinforces his stylistic brand, but it also allows his figures and 
their settings to remain elusive, unspecific, and thus amenable 


to different types of viewers. 


Four decades before Mark Twain’s tales of life on 

the Mississippi entranced readers, newspaper stories, travelers’ 
reports, and sensational fiction all emphasized the fascinating 
mélange of people and languages that confronted passengers 


journeying by steamboats or disembarking at one of its ports. 


The Big Bear of Arkansas by T. B. Thorpe (first published in 
1841) described a veritable parade of recognizable regional 
and social types that a sophisticated observer could discern 


and enjoy: 


Here may be seen jostling together the wealthy 

Southern planter, and the pedler of tin-ware from New 
England —the Northern merchant, and the Southern 
jockey — a venerable bishop, and a desperate gambler — 
the land speculator, and the honest farmer — professional 
men of all creeds and characters — Wolvereens, Suckers, 
Hoosvers, Buckeyes, and Corncrackers, beside a “plentiful 
sprinkling” of the half-horse and half-alligator species 

of men, who ave peculiar to “old Mississippi,” and who 
appear to gain a livelihood simply by going up and down 


the river? 


Bingham avoided these colorful characters in his work, 
even though Missouri had long been a “confluence region,” 
where the Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio rivers came together, 
along with many different nationalities and cultures.'* The 
legacy of Native American dominance and French and Spanish 
colonialism during earlier centuries could still be seen in the 
names of places like Cape Giradeau or Saint Louis, and migra- 
tion patterns created areas in which the descendants of French 
settlers, newly arrived German immigrants, Americans of 
Scotch-Irish descent, or slave-holding planters from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Virginia alternately dominated the local culture 
and economy.'” Indeed, the area of the Missouri River where 
Bingham was raised, earned portrait commissions, and lived 
for much of his life was known as Little Dixie because of the 
prevalence of tobacco and hemp plantations that ran on slave 
labor.'® The state was parceled up by demographic and political 
interests — between Yankee and Southern, urban and rural — 
and throughout the antebellum period, Missouri remained a 
border area precariously balanced between (as well as divided 


by) sectional interests and identities until the Civil War.'’ 
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Fig. 5: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), Portrait of Meredith 


Miles Marmaduke, 1894, oil on canvas, 28 x 22% in., Missouri 


History Museum, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Working in central Missouri at the beginning of his career, 
Bingham focused on portraying entrepreneurial men who 
aspired to middle-class refinement, in effect creating a differ- 
ent type of image of the West that contrasted with depictions of 
an unruly frontier. Looking at Bingham’s early self-training in 
art and a selection of his portraits from the 1830s reveals some 
of the ways in which he understood the West, a region defined 
by commerce, trade, and migration along the rivers, as well as 


his relationship to the men whom he painted. 


One of Bingham’s earliest recorded portraits depicts 
Meredith Miles Marmaduke in 1834 (Fig. 5). Marmaduke was 
typical of Bingham’s sitters in that he made his money as a 
merchant, eventually becoming a large land and slave owner 
and participating in county and state politics.'* Bingham ren- 
ders him in three-quarter view, looking directly out toward 
the viewer with a serious expression. He wears a high-collared 
shirt with a black cravat. A simple but respectable dark suit 
jacket highlights his broad shoulders and upright posture. 

At the time this work was painted, Marmaduke was living in 
Columbia, Missouri, recently married into the locally respected 
Sappington family (members of which Bingham also painted), 
and had already earned a great deal of wealth by leading trad- 
ing expeditions on the Santa Fe Trail." 

Marmaduke had emigrated at first from Virginia to the 
town of Franklin, Missouri. Established in 1817 and located 
on the northern bank of the Missouri River in Boon’s Lick 
(or Boonslick) country, Franklin was for a time the most 
important settlement in Missouri Territory west of Saint Louis. 
The region, roughly defined as the land on either side of the 
Missouri River between the present-day cities of Jefferson City 
and Glasgow, earned its name about 1806 when sons of the 
famous pioneer Daniel Boone tried to establish a salt manufac- 
turing facility nearby.*’ By the 1830s Boon’s Lick had become 
the second most densely populated area in the state, after the 
burgeoning metropolis of Saint Louis, and attracted farmers, 
merchants, and land speculators who wanted to start anew, 
including Bingham’s father. The loss of his father-in-law’s 
tobacco plantation in Augusta County, Virginia, had spurred 
Henry to move to Franklin in 1819, around the same time 
Marmaduke arrived, and eventually purchase land across the 
Missouri River on which to establish a tobacco plantation.?! 
Between its advantageous position as the originating supply 
depot for the trade to Santa Fe and its connections to major 
southern and eastern ports via the Missouri and Mississippi 


rivers, Boon’s Lick was ideally situated to take advantage of 


the rapidly changing social, economic, and geographic land- 
scape. Yet within the area, local fortunes constantly shifted. 
Bingham’s father died in 1829 at thirty-eight, and the family 
was forced to move across the river to their farm near Arrow 
Rock. Not long after that, the town of Independence sup- 
planted Franklin as outfitter for the Santa Fe Trail, and the 
latter was destroyed by the early 1830s after successive years 
of heavy flooding.” 

In 1820, however, Franklin had a population of more 
than one thousand and its own post office, circuit court, U.S. 
land office, and county government, along with two black- 
smith shops, thirteen merchandise stores, and four taverns, 
one of which, the Square and Compass, was owned by Henry 
Bingham.” A key moment in young Bingham’s artistic devel- 
opment took place there, when he was just nine years old. 
He crossed paths with the portraitist Chester Harding in the 
summer of 1820, when Harding was on his way to paint the 
well-known frontiersman Daniel Boone, then ninety years old.** 
One art historian has described Harding’s life as “a paradigm 
of the nineteenth-century American ‘rags-to-riches’ opportu- 
nity available then to a person of ability and charm.”* In his 
autobiography, Harding emphasized his “backwoods origins” 
on the New York frontier and recounted his experiences as an 
itinerant peddler and cabinetmaker before he was inspired by a 
portrait painter he met passing through Pittsburgh on an Ohio 
River flatboat. After a brief period studying art in Philadelphia, 
Harding gained some success painting portraits in Kentucky, 
but once the commissions dried up there and in Cincinnati, 
Harding looked farther west. He stopped in Saint Louis first 
but then proceeded up the Missouri to Franklin. In the years 
that followed, Harding traveled to Washington to paint pollt- 
ticians and judges, and then to Philadelphia to garner more 
commissions and exhibit at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Bingham’s own career in the late 1830s and early 
1840s would follow a very similar path, as he, too, studied in 


Philadelphia and painted politicians in Washington. 


Fig. 6: James Otto Lewis (1799-1858), after Chester Harding 
(1792-1866), Col. Daniel Boone, 1820, supple engraving, 13°70 x 


SYioin., Saint Louis Art Museum, museum purchase, 7119.43 


The composition of Harding’s now lost full-length portrait 
of Boone can be seen in a print that Harding and the engraver 
James Otto Lewis made in Saint Louis (Fig. 6). They charged 
three dollars per print and published an edition of two hun- 
dred engravings. Harding’s reproduction and marketing of his 
work provided a precedent for Bingham’s practice of making 
prints after his own paintings more than twenty-five years later. 
Though Bingham was quite young when he and Harding met, 


contact with the older artist may have planted the seed for 
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Bingham’s artistic ambitions, or at least given him a framework 
for what an artistic career could look like. Bingham had the 
opportunity to observe Harding at work, recalling later in life 
that first the artist “made a pencil drawing and perhaps a study 
in oil from life, but the portrait was completed in his temporary 
studio in Franklin, and its completion witnessed by myself.” 
Drawing eventually played a key role in Bingham’s formulation 
of genre paintings from the mid-1840s through the 1850s. 

As a testament to his initiative and with the support of his 
mother, Mary, who valued both art and education, Bingham 
apprenticed himself to a cabinetmaker at age sixteen. Shortly 
afterward, he developed his portrait style by painting directly 
from his subjects rather than through formal study. Following 
Harding’s lead, Bingham became an itinerant painter, traveling 
to nearby counties along the Missouri River and setting up a 
studio in the burgeoning metropolis of Saint Louis with easy 
access to the business district and levee, where he gained the 
patronage of upwardly mobile men, river travelers, and the 
attention of the city’s press. He even journeyed as far down 
the Mississippi River as Natchez, Mississippi, to solicit that 
city’s wealthy planter class.*’ He was prolific for a young artist, 
painting more than fifty portraits of sitters from six counties 
bordering the Missouri River, including the cities of Saint Louis 
and Natchez, before leaving to study art in Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1838.*° Bingham considered his early portraits a cru- 
cial step in his artistic development, writing to his then fiancée 
from Saint Louis in 1835: “Nearly three years have elapsed and 
I have yet scarsely learned to paint the human face, after having 
accomplished which, I shall have ascended but one step toward 
the eminence to which the art of painting may be carried.” 
Despite these self-doubts, Bingham affirmed his unflagging 


commitment to becoming a respected artist: 


Though I am frequently under the influence of mel- 
ancholy when my prospects appear dark and gloomy 


before me, yet I have never entirely despaired, and the 


determination to do my utmost to rise in my profession 
has ever remained strong in my mind. . . . Very few are 
aware of the mortifications and anxieties which attend 
the work of a painter; and of the toil and study which it 


requires to give him success and raise him to distinction.” 


Bingham’s entrepreneurial moves, and those of Harding 
before him, should be considered within the context of devel- 
oping conceptions about self-made manhood in the United 
States. Though the ideology is typically related to the growing 
merchant and professional classes striving to make their for- 
tunes in urban settings, it was also important to the thousands 
of men who soughta fresh start in the West, such as Marmaduke 
and Henry Bingham. In his classic study of the self-made man, 
Irvin G. Wyllie points out that young, white, middle-class men 
and those who aspired to that status could have turned toa 
number of sources to learn about the ways in which one could 
better one’s station and about the merits of acquiring wealth 


through hard work and self-motivation.” 


Wyllie cites a steep 
increase in the number of biographies of millionaire business- 
men and other self-help books and magazines for aspiring 
merchants published from the 1830s to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. These texts glorified the man who was not 
born into wealth or position but made his own way, earning it 
through limited public education, apprenticeship, and eventu- 
ally affiliation with organizations of civic improvement. 

Although period writers remarked on the primitive condi- 
tions in which Bingham began his career — “with such colors as 
a house-painter’s shop could supply, and a half-dozen stumps 
of brushes left by a transient artist in a neighboring town” —and 
linked the “absolute life” in his western representations to the 
artist’s frontier roots,”’ both Bingham and Harding before him 
were also evaluated on the aesthetic merit of their work and not 
just on the novelty of their origins. Writing to the theater critic 
and early American art historian William Dunlap, Harding 


credited his “being a backwoodsman, newly caught” as the 


reason for his meteoric success as a portraitist in Boston. At the 
same time, he pointed to a paradox for the self-trained artist: 
“There is no circumstance in the history of an artist that carries 
such charm with it as that of being self-taught— while to those 
competent of judging, it conveys no other virtue with it, other 
than perseverance.” 

Bingham was deeply committed to improving his artistic 
skills, but it appears that he relied on the lessons provided by 
drawing manuals in lieu of any formal academic study. Scholars 
have not been able to determine which of the scores of drawing 
manuals published in the early nineteenth century he could 
have seen, yet the idea that an artist would begin his career by 
perfecting the rendering of faces before moving on to more 
complex compositions is at the heart of many of the lessons.*° 
For instance, John Rubens Smith’s A Key to the Art of Drawing 
the Human Figure (1831) explains that lessons would 


[clommenc[e] with the Features, and progressing to 
Heads, Limbs and Trunks, with their principles of pro- 
portion, and their application to attitude... showing 
how to proceed on simple and correct Principles, well cal- 
culated for a Self-Instructor, an Amateur’s Companion, 
or a Teacher’s Assistant, and Guide to the Student’s 


pursuits in an Antique or Model Academy.” 


Many manuals emphasized drawing as a useful pursuit for 
various occupations. John Gadsby Chapman proclaimed that 
drawing could be used “from the anvil of the smith and the 
workbench of the joiner, to the manufacturer of the most 
costly productions of ornamental art,” for “strengthening 
invention and execution, and qualifying the mind and hand 
to design and produce whatever the wants or tastes of society 
may require.” Chapman underscored its association with 
a manual, artisan class but not at the expense of rational or 
aesthetic sensibilities. 

In addition to accumulating artistic skills, during his early 


career as a portraitist, Bingham learned the social functions 


Fig. 7: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), Portrait of James 


Sidney Rollins, 183.4, oil on canvas, 28 x 29, in., Private collection, 


photography by Wilson Graham 


of portraiture. While painting prominent members of the 
local community, he came to understand their standards for 
what respectability looked like and learned the visual and 
professional traits that his sitters adopted in order to fashion 
their identities as upwardly mobile, self-made men. James 
Sidney Rollins, whom Bingham painted in 1834 (Fig. 7), was 
an important personal and professional connection he forged 
during a brief stint painting in Columbia, Missouri.” Rollins 
was an ambitious and newly practicing lawyer who had been 


schooled in eastern colleges. Soon after his portrait was made 
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by Bingham, Rollins acquired the Missour Intelligencer and 
Boon’s Lick Advertiser, two newspapers published in Columbia, 
and embarked on a long political career that often intertwined 
with Bingham’s own professional activities. 

Unlike the commercial pursuits followed by Rollins and 
others, however, the artisanal path that Bingham followed for 
much of his life did not afford as much status in the hierar- 
chy of nineteenth-century definitions of selfmade manhood 
because it was not an arena in which one could acquire large 
amounts of wealth. Perhaps that is one reason that, in his 
youth, Bingham had numerous interests beyond forging an 
art career, dabbling in law, religion, and politics.*” While a 
profession like politics was associated with “[a]ggression, .. . 
competition, and a spirit of self-interest,” according to one 
cultural historian, the arts were “marked ‘female.’”*® Conse- 
quently, in his self-portrait of 1834-35 (Fig. 8), Bingham did 
not represent himself with the identifiable attributes of an 
artist. He does not hold a palette or show himself in the act of 
painting. Instead, he molds his persona in the pattern of his 
other sitters, in three-quarter view wearing a dark suit without 
any material goods save for the back of a chair. Here, the clar- 
ity of his features, the directness of his gaze, and the similarity 
of his likeness to those of other self-made men display his 
honorable status. In those portraits, too, visible attributes or 
details that might signal his sitters’ professions rarely appear, 
perhaps because their absence acknowledged the fluidity of 
the ever-changing entrepreneurial and occupational pursuits 
of men in the West. 

By the time Bingham depicted David Steele Lamme in 
1837 (Fig. g), not much has changed from the portraits of 
Marmaduke, Rollins, or himself. The background is lighter, 
making the contours of Lamme’s body more apparent, and 
the handling of the facial features is softer, but the sitter’s gen- 
eral pose and expression are the same. Another example of 
Bingham’s many clients who pursued several business ventures 


during their lives, Lamme was involved in trading with the 


Southwest territories along the Santa Fe Trail, cultivating a large 
farm, and opening the first paper mill west of the Mississippi.” 

Not long after painting Lamme, Bingham concluded that 
he needed to study in eastern cultural centers to achieve the 
artistic advancement he desired. Writing to Rollins, who by 
1837 had become his closest friend and supporter, Bingham 
announced that he had resolved to take advantage of “[t]he 
greater facilities afforded [in the East], for improvement in 
my profession.”*” Bingham was based in Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1838, mostly copying and looking at artworks at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, but he also made trips 
to New York and Baltimore to copy plaster casts and acquire 
engravings and drawings to take back with him to Missouri 
for further study. A later biography reported that the time in 
Philadelphia allowed him to “[obtain] a little knowledge of 
color by looking at pictures, which before he had no oppor- 
tunity of studying,” casting Missouri as a cultural backwater.*! 
Although he had hoped to work with the Philadelphia por- 
traitist Thomas Sully at some point, that effort was thwarted by 
Sully’s travel abroad. Still, the fact that Bingham continued to 
educate himself, rather than pursuing formal study in an art 
academy or with a master artist, speaks to his ongoing adher- 
ence to the ideology of the self-made man. 

The eastern sojourn worked in the artist’s favor, helping 
him to garner an important commission from a prominent 
Saint Louis family when he returned to Missouri. The art his- 
torian Kevin Muller suggests that Leonidas Wetmore and his 
family sought out Bingham for the portrait because the artist 
“presented himself as similar to the middle class Missouri men 
who were his patrons and .. . as capable of representing the 
latter according to the conventions that signified middle class 
manhood.”* Wetmore, like Bingham, had arrived in the 
Missouri Territory with his family in the early 1820s after his 
father, an army paymaster, was stationed in Franklin (Fig. 10).* 
The portrait was done just before Wetmore left to fight the 
Seminoles in Florida with the U.S. Army’s Sixth Infantry, 


Fig. 8: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), Self-Portrat, 1834-35, oil on canvas, 


28% x 22''/7o6 in., Saint Louis Art Museum, Eliza McMillan Trust, 57:1934 


3” 


Fig. 9: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), Portrait of David Steele 
Lamme, 1837, oil on canvas, 28% x 22° in., Private collection, 


photography by Lee Ewing 


distinguishing him from the merchants and politicians who 
made up most of Bingham’s clientele. It is likely that Bingham 
took as a template two portraits of Daniel Boone, whom one 
historian has called “a new sort of ‘American Native,’ ...no 
longer bound to the farm .. . his loyalties were rather to 
middle-class virtues as individual autonomy, enterprise, and 
mobility.”** In Bingham’s work, as in both the 1820 engraving 
after Harding’s painting of the same year and another full- 
length image of Boone that appeared on a series of Missouri 


state bonds that circulated in 1837, the subject is shown within 


a landscape setting accompanied by distinctively western attri- 
butes, such as the Kentucky rifle.” He also wears a buckskin suit 
to reflect the influence of Plains Indian clothing and his life on 
the frontier, but Muller suggests that Boone’s attire would “not 
[have] read as ‘Indian’” and instead “denoted a distinctive 
western Anglo-American masculinity that was characterized 

by a pioneering spirit and superior hunting skills.”*° Bingham 
tempers these traits associated with stereotypical images of 
frontier lifestyles with more generally accepted middle-class 
expectations for decorum that would have been familiar to 
eastern viewers. The fitted tailoring of Wetmore’s suit high- 
lights his adherence to rules of respectable comportment, 
unlike the casually posed, reclining, or seated figures of 
Bingham’s later genre paintings. At the same time, Bingham’s 
forthright representation omits the violence inherent in 
Wetmore’s civilizing project, relegating it to fashionable details 
like the gun and buckskin suit. Wetmore is already firmly en- 
sconced in the landscape without having met any resistance. 

The relative haziness of the river setting in Wetmore’s por- 
trait allows the gentility of the sitter to dominate his environ- 
ment in clear, unambiguous terms. Bingham renders Wetmore 
as if he were outside, standing close to the river’s edge. The 
clouds part just enough to illuminate a slice of the water’s 
reflective surface. The river stands out amid the dark backdrop 
of trees more prominently than it ever had before in Bingham’s 
work. Yet neither Native Americans nor any recognizable land- 
marks from the inland river valleys mark the setting as specifi- 
cally western; instead, Wetmore’s attire is the painting’s sole 
geographic locator. 

Comparing the representation of landscape in Wetmore’s 
portrait to another work that Bingham completed about two 
or three years earlier is instructive for showing the gendered 
terms in which landscape is represented in the artist’s oeuvre. 
At the same time he painted David Lamme, he also rendered 
an image of Lamme’s new wife, Sophia Woodson Hickman, 


and her son from a previous marriage (Fig. 11).*” Bingham 


Fig. 10: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879) Portrait of Leonidas Wetmore, 1839-40, 


oil on canvas, 60's x 40s in., Courtesy of The Diplomatic Reception Rooms, 


U.S. Department of State, Washington, D.C., 1993.0012 
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Fig. 14: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), Mrs. David Steele 


Lamme (Sophia Woodson Hickman) and Son William Wirt, 1837, 
oil on canvas, 35% x 28/4 1in., Private collection, photography 


by Lee Ewing 


often painted his portraits in pendants with nearly identical 
backgrounds, but in Sophia’s portrait, he experimented with 
the composition by adding a tasseled curtain, upholstered 
sofa, and view of a sailboat on a body of water. The ostensibly 
local landscape may situate the Lammes geographically and 
socially within a river community, but it lacks features that 
might mark it as any one place in particular. In contrast to 
Wetmore’s portrait, Sophia and her son are located securely 
within a comfortable interior, separated from the exterior by 


her seat, the window frame, and the dark shrubbery. Although 


her husband makes his money from commerce and invest- 
ments related to inland river trade and commercial develop- 
ment, his wife retains her gentility by holding her son tightly, 
thereby emphasizing her maternal role, and remaining within 
a domestic setting. The landscape looks more like a represen- 
tation than reality, perhaps allowing the portrait to comment 
on Sophia’s ability— along with that of the portrait’s viewer — 
to appreciate a picturesque landscape in the manner that a 
refined person would.* 

If Wetmore’s portrait conveys the sitter’s pioneering spirit 
and military ambitions, the Lamme portrait commissions would 
have served David Lamme as emblems of his affiliation with 
fine art and the civilizing process occurring on the frontier. 
Later, he was active in his community as a founding trustee 
of Columbia College (now the University of Missouri). Using 
money gained through hard work and experience to cultivate 
their local educational, artistic, and civic culture was a key 
activity for self-made men who wanted to improve themselves 
with “self-culture.”* The same could be said for Bingham. As 
early as 1836, the Missouri Republican, a newspaper published in 
Saint Louis, celebrated the artist’s burgeoning reputation and 
the dedication he showed toward fulfilling his lofty ambitions: 
“He gives promise of attaining to an enviable celebrity in the 
profession which he has chosen, and to which he devotes him- 
self with increasing industry.” The Columbia, Missouri, news- 
paper edited by his friend Rollins proclaimed that Bingham’s 
“collection of well-finished portraits — each affording full 
evidence of a cultivated mimetic skill, and of an undoubted, 
high, creative genius,” provided important evidence of “Trans- 
Mississippian progress towards a state of intellectual and social 
refinement.” The author further boasted of the homegrown 
nature of Bingham’s talent: “His boyhood was spent upon the 
banks of the Missouri; and never, since he reached the stature 
of manhood, has he been East of the Mississippi.” Rather than 
looking solely to the East for cultural imports, he was glad to 


know that Bingham was working in Saint Louis, considered 


“the principal nursery of the fine arts, in ‘the far west.’”*! Thus, 
commissioning a portrait from a local artist like Bingham could 
be seen as an act of regional cultural development and civic 
responsibility. 

Bingham’s work was significant in the 1830s because, 
instead of adhering to eastern expectations, he was creating 
images of westerners as they wished to be seen. The historian 
Daniel J. Herman has discussed the “increasingly atomistic, 
commercial, mobile society” that characterized the antebellum 
West and provided the conditions for Bingham’s formation as 
a man and as an artist.”* Although waterways themselves do not 
appear in much of this early work, the geographic and eco- 
nomic presence of the inland rivers influenced and facilitated 
the social mobility and professional malleability that many of 


Bingham’s sitters sought. 


Despite the presence of a network of people in 
Missouri who supported Bingham’s art through patronage and 
published reviews, as an itinerant portraitist he also actively 
sought patrons within a wide geographic area. From 1840 to 
1844 he was again in the East, soliciting clients in Washington, 
D.C., Virginia, and Philadelphia. He also began working with 
new types of imagery, painting political banners for Whig party 
conventions in Missouri, as well as genre and landscape paint- 
ings for exhibition in New York. However, these efforts were 
largely unsuccessful in terms of gaining him mention in the 
press or expanding his list of clients outside Missouri. 

It was not until he became involved with the American 
Art-Union, which provided support for him from 1845 to 1852, 
that Bingham emerged as a notable presence on the national 
art scene. The AA-U circulated and disseminated his imagery to 
audiences all over the country, from New Orleans to Pittsburgh 
and from Macon, Georgia, to Winsted, Connecticut. From its 
inception as an art union in 1840, the organization adopted 
the model established throughout Europe to promote the fine 


arts in the United States.” After paying an annual subscription 


fee of five dollars, each member was entered into a lottery at 
the end of the year with an original work of art by an American 
artist as the prize. But whether he or she garnered one of the 
hundreds of prizes awarded during the annual distribution at 
the group’s headquarters in New York City, each subscriber was 
entitled to receive an engraving after one or more of the paint- 
ings the AA-U purchased that year. The organization sought to 
bind together the cultural tastes of the increasingly far-flung 
American citizenry through the purchase and dissemination 
of original artworks by American artists, on the one hand, and 
through the mechanisms of print culture — that is, newspapers, 
magazines, and reproductive print imagery—on the other.” 

Though the leadership of the AA-U and its core activities 
were consolidated in New York City, the organization made 
sustained efforts to attract subscribers from a wider area. Early 
in its history, the management committee hired an agent to A1 
spend six months of the year traveling for the purpose of gath- 
ering subscriptions. The agent Wellington Solomons visited 
Philadelphia before heading south into Virginia and then up 
the Hudson River into New York State. The idea for him to 
venture west into the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys was 
broached in early 1843, and by that summer he had installed 
honorary secretaries in New Orleans; Natchez and Vicksburg, 
Mississippi; Louisville, Kentucky; Cincinnati; Pittsburgh; and 
smaller cities in between. 

Despite the managers’ ambitions for national cohesion, 
their efforts to attract memberships and distribute artworks 
were often met with challenges on the ground. Because he 
relied on the inland rivers as transportation and distribution 
networks, Solomons came face-to-face with the realities of 
voyaging on the Mississippi, evidenced by the marooned 
and broken-down steamboats in several of Bingham’s river 
paintings from the later 1840s. In a letter to Robert Fraser, 
the corresponding secretary of the AA-U, from Vicksburg, 
Solomons describes the difficulties he encountered on one 


leg of his journey: 
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OFFICERS FOR 1846. 
Wii C. Bryant, President. Bensamin H. Jarvis, Recording Secretary. 
Georce W. Austen, Treasurer. Rozert F. Fraser, Corresponding Secretary. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
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Tue American Art-®Wnion, was incorporated by the Legislature of New-York, for the promotion of the Fine Arts in the United 

States. It is managed by Gentlemen who are not Artists and have no privileges beyond the other members, and no compensation, except the 
satisfaction of serving the cause of Art. The following is the plan pursued, which is believed to be the best adapted to the situation of our 
country, the nature of our institutions, and the wants, habits and tastes of our people. In furtherance of a truly national object, it unites great 
public good with private gratification at little individual expense. 

Every subscriber of five dollars is a member for the year. 

The money thus obtained, after paying necessary expenses, is applied in the first instance, to the production of a large and costly original 
Engraving, in the highest style of American Art. 

For every five dollars paid by him, every member receives a copy of this Engraving. Every member also receives an annual report, 
containing the proceedings and addresses at the annual distribution, a list of the members, &c., and sometimes an additional work of art. 

The residue of the money is applied to the purchase of American works of Art—Painting, Sculpture, &c.—varying in price from twenty to 
several hundred dollars. 

These works of Art—the paintings being richly framed—are publicly distributed, by lot, among all the members, on the Friday before 
Christmas in each year ; every member having one share for every five dollars paid by him. 

Each member is thus certain of receiving in return the value of the five dollars paid, and has also a chance of drawing a painting, or other 
work of art of great value. The income of the Art-Union last year was more than $16,000, and the number of paintings distributed 123. 

The Art-Union Rooms also contain a fine Picture Gallery, which is always hung with Paintings, and is always open free of charge. The 
Committee have already purchased several pictures of great value, by our most distinguished artists, which may be seen at the rooms. 

The Engraving for 1846, “Sir Walter Raleigh parting with his wife on the morning of his execution,” from Leutz’s fine picture, is now 
engraving in line, of the large size of 194 by 15} inches, by Burt. 

The Committee hope to be able to publish during this year a Septennial Report, containing the transactions of the last seven years, with 
other interesting matter, illustrated with engravings, making a beautiful work of art. A large edition will be published, with a view to give 
one to every member, for this year—if not enough, however, they will be given as long as they last, to the members, in the order in which 
their subscriptions reach the Treasury. 

Members out of New-York will receive their Engravings, Works of Art and Reports from the Honorary Secretaries in their vicinity, t¢ 
whom they will be sent at the expense of the Institution. Members in New-York will receive theirs at the Art-Union Rooms. 

Subscriptions and payments may be made to either of the Honorary Secretaries, whose names and residences are given below, or to R. } 
Fraser, Corresponding Secretary, at the Rooms. Remittances by letter should be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary,—by drafts, when 
practicable, payable in New-York, to the order of Geonce W. Austen, Treasurer,—and as soon as the money reaches the Treasurer, certifi 
cates of membership will be sent to the persons making the remittance. 

All letters on the business of the Institution must be addressed to “ Ronerr F. Fraser, Corresponding Secretary, American Art-Union, 
322 Broadway, New-York.” 
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Fig. 12: American Art-Union broadside from 1846 showing a list 
of honorary secretaries to whom membership subscriptions and 


payments could be made. 


Since I last wrote I have continued to do well, better than 
last year, although people complain much of hard times 
in these parts. [ have been waiting for a boat, my business 
I finished 2 days ago here. The river is low but I Hope to 
get one some time this evening. ... On the River I expen- 
enced the severest hurricane I ever felt in my life. The Boat 
Iwas on, half capsized. Shipped so much water, that it 
come very near washing me with some others in the River. 
I was completely drenched, took cold, andam now... 
unwell, have a fever on me, but hope when I get a boat 
and have more rest I may recover, if you should wish to 


answer thy direct to Chicago, Ills.°° 


In late 1845, when Solomons resigned his post, the AA-U 
managers decided to shift the burden of finding subscribers 
to the honorary secretaries based in each locale (Fig. 12). 
They also increased the organization’s advertising by targeting 
national magazines and local newspapers.” AA-U publications 
continued to boast of the union’s efforts to reach “every state 
in the Union, from the extreme north to the distant south, 
and from the Atlantic to the remote west, [each of which] con- 
tains choice specimens of American art, forming a nucleus for 
budding genius in every quarter.””’ The annual reports always 
listed the names of the honorary secretaries and the cities in 
which they lived. Moreover, the roster of distributed artworks 
included not only the artist’s place of residence but also those 
of the prizewinners. Subscribers could see their names among 
a vast network of men and feel part of a larger community, and 
for the organization as a whole, that geographic reach was a 
point of pride. 

In the West, the rivers played a key role in redrawing tra- 
ditional lines of locale and region because they fostered the 
socioeconomic and geographic mobility of the types of men 
whom the AA-U sought as subscribers. In his economic his- 
tory of antebellum Saint Louis, Jeffrey Adler emphasizes the 


fortuitous position of the city as a contact point for both the 


southern and western markets, particularly as its growth was 
fueled by “Yankee merchants and capitalists” from New York 
and Boston in particular.** These professional men traveled 
regularly for their business dealings, forming circuits between 
regional nodes such as Saint Louis, New Orleans, and com- 
mercial centers on the Ohio River such as Cincinnati and 
Louisville. Therefore, when the American Art-Union’s national 
corresponding secretary Robert Fraser placed an advertise- 
ment in the New Orleans Picayune in 1846 soliciting subscrib- 
ers, he gave not only the name of the honorary secretary for 
New Orleans (Samuel C. Bell) but also those for the whole 
Lower Mississippi valley up to Saint Louis, as well as others in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida.” 

The visibility of Bingham’s work and the prominence of the 
AA-U (all told, it purchased twenty of Bingham’s works, eleven 
of which depicted scenes taking place on the inland rivers or 
near their banks) gave him the opportunity to alter existing 
perceptions about the West, to shift from previous characteri- 
zations of the region as wild, wondrous, and unknown to more 
prosaic, everyday depictions of its people and places. To com- 
pete with the other types of western pictures, or at least to 
establish the viability of his particular perspective, Bingham 
still had to make his images compelling and convincing to the 
AA-U management and newspaper writers around the country. 
Featuring typical riparian settings such as wharfs, flatboats, 
and woodyards was key to this endeavor, as was his keen delin- 
eation of the men who populated those settings. 

In describing an 1849 painting of a woodyard that 
Bingham submitted to the Cincinnati-based Western Art 


Union, one Cincinnati critic observed: 


In this picture a broad stretch of the Missouri ts seen, 
over which hangs a hazy atmosphere peculiar to at. In the 
foreground is a woodyard. Two men have discovered a 
boat in the distance, and are watching for the signal that 


wood is wanted; a third lounges on the bank with his feet 


hanging over the water, smoking his pipe. The accessories 
of the wood piles, axes, whisky jug, &c., go to make up a 
scene that cannot be mistaken by any one who has trav- 


elled on the Western Waters.© 


Bingham used a combination of environmental conditions, 
figures’ postures and activities, and material details to enliven 
the scene and make it believable. He conveyed veracity by 
harnessing the familiar, enabling his work to stand out from 
other depictions of western places and people that were 
being made at the same time. 

Though the painting cited above is now lost, one can 
imagine what it might have looked like by considering two 
others that also depict “woodhawks,” men who sold wood to 
passing steamboats for fuel.®’ Boatmen on the Missouri (Pl. 4), on 
view in 1846 at the AA-U galleries, and The Wood-Boat (P|. 28), 
purchased by the AA-U in 1851, each include diffusely lit river- 
scapes and a trio of men at center. In Boatmen on the Missoun, 

a departing steamboat— which may have just patronized the 
“wood boat” —can be seen in the distance. Two of the men have 
casually tossed their jackets onto the woodpile and gunwale of 
the boat. Rather than showing the men in the midst of loading 
wood on a steamboat, Bingham represents a quiet moment in 
which two of them pause to look directly at the viewer. Their 
expressions, however, remain inscrutable because so little 
action undergirds the scene. 

Three men strike comfortably relaxed poses and look out 
from The Wood-Boat, seemingly even further removed from 
selling their wares, since their boat is moored on the riverbank 
rather than in the middle of the stream. A fourth man has cast 
his fishing line, indicating that the group will probably remain 
in place for some time. Bingham described this group as one 
that “the traveller daily sees upon the navigable waters of the 
west. The wood for sale is conveniently placed in a flat boat, 
while the hardy choppers await a purchase in some approaching 


steamer.” Yet the point of view is not that from an upper deck 
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Fig. 13: Wooding Up on the Mississippi, in Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing Room Companion 10, no. 28, 1856, 


305, courtesy American Antiquarian Society 


of a steamboat that most middle-class travelers would have had 
as they encountered the woodhawks.” Instead, the figures in 
Boatmen on the Missouri and The Wood-Boat are placed close to 
the picture plane, and viewers of the paintings are able to study 


their features, comportment, and clothing without becoming 


distracted by the frantic labor that “wooding up” often entailed, 


as evidenced by a later engraving in Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing 
Room Companion (Fig. 13). The accompanying article describes 


“steam ... rushing from the escape pipes, and the red light 


of fires and lanterns screaming athwart the volumed vapor, 
the lurid sky, the rushing waters, the impatient spectators, the 
busy hands, tramping round in a circle from shore to deck 
and back again.” By contrast, Bingham’s scenes are nearly 
still, rendered in daylight rather than the more sensationally 
illuminated night. The figures have real presence, but the nar- 
rative of the scene remains fluid and open to interpretation. 
For a writer for a Saint Louis newspaper, it was precisely the 


abundance of small, ordinary details and the lack of drama in 


The Wood-Boat that made Bingham’s painting authentic and 


therefore special: 


Here, again, the painter has combined, with the accuracy 
of scenery, boat, loading, ©& c., the distinctive peculiarity 
of dress, position, countenance, and expression of the 

men engaged in this important branch of commerce. The 
master, leisurely smoking his pipe, 1s a fac simile of men of 


that pursuit who are frequently met with. 


Bingham makes the case for the authenticity of this scene by 
emphasizing its routine quality. As he noted, travelers through 
the area would see this daily. It is the repetitive and unremark- 
able character of the scene that makes it so convincing, but 
also so novel. He portrayed, in the words of one contemporary, 
“the simplest, most frequent and common occurrences on our 
rivers,” resulting in “an entire new field of historic painting.”” 

Bingham ’s paintings stand in contrast with the earliest 
representations of the trans-Mississippi West that circulated 
widely in the United States. These resulted from federally 
funded expeditions such as the 1803 Corps of Discovery, better 
known as the Lewis and Clark Expedition; those led between 
1805 and 1807 by Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, who was tasked 
with locating the source of the Mississippi River and explor- 
ing the edges of Spanish territory in the Southwest; and the 
journeys of Major Stephen H. Long, who led one of the first 
steamboat trips up the Missouri in 1819 with the artists Titian 
Ramsay Peale and Samuel Seymour. These excursions were to 
investigate lands that had previously been unknown to the U.S. 
government and most of its citizens, as well as to document 
and collect flora and fauna and encounter and locate native 
peoples. They sent back or collected artifacts and natural his- 
tory specimens and produced primarily cartographic, ethno- 
graphic, botanical, and zoological images (Fig. 14).°” 

Artists who followed these early expeditions by traveling 
to the Upper Mississippi and Upper Missouri River valleys 
in the early 1830s, such as George Catlin and Karl Bodmer, 


Fig. 14: Samuel Seymour (1775/-after 1823), An American Indian 


Encampment on Big Stone Lake, Head of the Saint Peter River, 182%, 
ink and watercolor on paper, 614 x g in., The Dietrich American 


Foundation, photography by Will Brown 


focused on the West as an exotic place rife with possibility, but 
the trips required complex logistics and contact with Native 
Americans in order to traverse it. Bingham displayed his 
awareness of other artists’ regional representations as early as 
1835, when he wrote to his future wife from Saint Louis that 
he had painted, for a patron to take to Louisville, landscapes 
depicting “bufaloe hunts of our western praris— they are 
thought by those who see them to be superior to the original 
paintings from which I coppied them.”” He may well have 
been referring to contemporaneous works by Catlin or Peter 
Rindisbacher. These artists, both of whom had recently been 
working in Saint Louis, were known for painting buffalo hunts 
(Fig. 15). Rindisbacher’s depictions of Native Americans as 
hunters and warriors that emphasized the West as a place for 
the sporting life were important for creating what Kathryn 
Hight has called an “iconography of adventure on the Plains.””” 
Catlin, for his part, was greatly affected by traveling on the 
western rivers. For him, the Missouri was an especially wild 


place, and the change in the character of its waters from those 
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Fig. 15: Peter Rindisbacher (1806-1834), Assiniboine Hunting on Horseback, 1832, watercolor heightened with gum 


vlaze over graphite on paper, g/ x 16’ in., Amon Carter Museum of American Art, Fort Worth, Texas, 1966.50 


of the Mississippi signaled a departure from the known. He 
wrote in 1832: “There is a /errour in its waters which we sen- 
sibly feel the moment we enter it from the Mississippi. From 
the mouth of the Yellowstone to the mouth of the Missouri, 
it sweeps off in One unceasing current, and in the whole dis- 
tance there is hardly a resting place.””! 

Catlin was particularly innovative in the way he brought 
the experience of being in the West to those in the East. To 


publicize and re-create his travels by steamboat and canoe on 


the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and by horseback along the 


Red River into Comanche and Wichita territory, he published 
letters from the field and exhibited paintings, objects he col- 
lected, and actual Native American people.” His words and 
images conveyed a feeling of movement to viewers of his Indian 
Gallery and readers of his published accounts. He describes 
setting up his easel on the deck of the steamboat to paint and, 


sometimes, just to look: 


the upper part of the river, was, to my eye, like fatry-land; 
and during our transit through that part of the voyage, 


Twas most of the time riveted to the deck of the boat, 
indulging my eyes in the boundless and tireless pleasure 
of roaming over the thousand hills, and bluffs, and 


dales, and ravines.” 


The cadence of his list of landscape elements is similar to 
the visual rhythms he creates in his paintings. For instance, 
in River Bluffs, 1320 Miles above St. Louis (Fig. 16), the viewer 
can see a vista that would have been impossible to view from 
the river itself. One follows a continuous line from the left 
foreground that undulates across the gently rolling hills until 
it reaches the horizon. In the central third of the canvas, the 
Missouri River offers an additional channel for the viewer’s 
gaze, as the long, horizontal strokes of pale blue color are 
set apart from parentheses of green plains. The momen- 
tum created by these receding lines prevents the eye from 
scrutinizing a Native American man -— the only figure in the 
composition — and, instead, propels us in the ever-westward 
direction of Catlin’s gaze. 

In contrast to the unending and progressive impetus deliv- 
ered by Catlin’s paintings, Bingham represents unhurried, 
deliberate, and even disrupted motion. In Raftsmen Playing 
Cards (Pl. 26), six men drift downriver on a flatboat. At cen- 
ter, two cardplayers sit facing each other on a bench while 
two others lean in to watch the game. On the left side of the 
stern, one man successfully navigates the boat between a small 
sandbar at left and a snag on the right by pressing his weight 
on a steering pole. A barefoot man smoking a pipe sits by 
himself and reaches into the opening of his shirt; he neither 
pays attention to the card game nor looks out for potential 
hazards. As in Boatmen on the Missouri (P|. 4) and The Wood-Boat 
(Pl. 28), Bingham de-emphasizes the exertions of labor. In 
Rafismen Playing Cards, he does not even allude to the reason 
they are traveling the river: no cargo is in sight, as it isin The 

Jolly Flatboatmen (P\. 5). Here, a group of men enjoy a moment 


of leisure during their journey downriver. Their craft floats 


Fig. 16: George Catlin (1796-1872), River bluffs, 1320 Miles 


above St. Louis, 1832, oil on canvas, 114 x 14% 1n., Smithsonian 
American Art Museum, Gift of Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Jr., image 
courtesy Smithsonian American Art Museum, Washington, D.C., 


Art Resource, NY 


along a serene and luminous passageway, burdened with 
the cargo — animal skins, barrels of tobacco or whiskey, a live 
turkey—that they are transporting to market, blissfully unde- 
terred by natural or man-made obstructions to their route. 
Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground (PI. 6), shown at 
the 1847 American Art-Union exhibition along with The Jolly 
Flatboatmen and Rafismen Playing Cards, depicts transit inter- 
rupted. A small lighter has come to the aid of a steamboat that 
has run aground. Seven men have squeezed onto a crowded 
flatboat amid the boxes, barrels, and sacks of grain that they 
have unloaded from the defunct steamboat. At center, a man 
seems to command the attention of at least four others, but his 
back is turned to the viewer, obstructing not only a complete 
view of the boat but also what the group is doing. In this scene, 
the pole that the man leans on is not being used to steer a mov- 


ing boat; it merely supports his weight as he tells a story. 
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Fig. 17: Charles Deas (1818-1867), The Death Struggle, 1845, 


oil on canvas, 30 x 25 1n., © The Shelburne Museum, 


Shelburne, Vermont 


Watching the Cargo (P|. 27), sold by Bingham to the American 
Art-Union in 1849, also depicts a state of travel interrupted. The 
silhouette of a steamboat marooned on a sandbar gives context 
to the large pile of cargo that has been offloaded and covered 
with rumpled tarps. The action of the man blowing at the base 
of a pile of wood to get a fire going insinuates that it will be a 
long time before the journey will resume. 

Some visitors to the annual exhibition of the AA-U or their 
subscribers might have drawn on firsthand experience to relate 


to the stop-and-start motion that Bingham’s work represents. 


The paintings recall the travails of the AA-U traveling agent as 
he navigated the Mississippi valley and, indeed, that of many 
other easterners who made steamboat journeys in the West. 
Frederick Gale, a lawyer from Massachusetts who practiced in 
Saint Louis between 1838 and 1843, wrote to his sister about 
“the dangers and uncertainties attendant upon travelling upon 
a Western Steamboat.” Following delays in departure that he 
blamed on the captain’s whims, he reports that the boat hit a 
snag only to have the steamer that came to rescue the passen- 


gers strike the same obstruction: 


Do you know what a snag is? I presume not. It is an old 
tree with broken, projecting limbs wh. les under water, 


and wh. is concealed, & when struck by the bottom of the 


boat, tears a hole... . The damage to our boat is consid- 
erable. . . . Prospects of staying here several days seemed 
pretty good!” 


Previous art historical studies have considered Bingham’s 
river men in light of other western stereotypes exhibited at the 
American Art-Union at the same time. The work of Charles 
Deas and Alfred Jacob Miller, which features trappers, hunters, 
and fur traders, emphasizes horsemanship, adventure, and 
encounter and conflict with Native Americans as central to 
the western experience.” In The Death Struggle (Fig. 17), Deas 
conveys the danger of the frontier by showing the limbs of 
trapper, Indian, and beast intertwined.” The painting defines 
western masculinity as a life-and-death proposition in which 
Anglo-American civilization triumphs over the savagery of a 
Native American past. 

Elizabeth Johns has argued that these “emblems of mas- 
culinity and vigor” held great appeal for viewers in New York, 
in part because western men seemed fundamentally different 
in that they were not subject to the same strictures of polite 
society.” In contrast, Bingham emphasized ideals the two 
regions may have held in common by neutralizing the threat 


of the frontier and focusing on the mundane. As Johns and 


Angela Miller have pointed out, the river network was one way 
that the distance could be bridged because the space was not 
completely foreign to easterners’ experiences or business inter- 
ests.”* Bingham’s different tack—in not offering up familiar, 
unambiguous regional stereotypes — required viewers to adjust 
their expectations about the West. 

Bingham’s river paintings under discussion represent 
life in a broader region known collectively as the Mississippi 
River valley. The Mississippi forms the backbone of an expan- 
sive river network that includes numerous tributaries, and 
nineteenth-century commentators took national pride in the 
area’s geographic breadth, describing it as a “valley, over which 
two thirds of the continent of Europe might be spread out, and 
hardly suffice to cover it.”” Yet instead of trying to represent its 
entirety, Bingham’s work focuses on an area defined by the bur- 
geoning metropolis of Saint Louis that included the segment 
of the Missouri River that flows through the state of Missouri, 
the Middle Mississippi area between its confluences with the 
Missouri and the Ohio, and the portion of the Ohio that flows 
westward between Cincinnati and the Mississippi. The watery 
boundaries around Saint Louis took on the identity of a com- 
mercial space, as opposed to the Upper Mississippi or Upper 
Missouri rivers, images of which were typically populated by 
Native American peoples or by representations of the slave- 
supported plantation culture of the Lower Mississippi.*” 

Offering a different viewpoint in the same years that 
Bingham was making a name for himself, moving panoramas 
toured the country, attracting viewers in the thousands. While 
some promised views of the Holy Land, the Nile or Rhine rivers, 
or California and the far western United States, approximately 
seven featured the Mississippi River, the most popular subject 
of them all.*! Painters such as John Banvard, John Egan, Henry 
Lewis, and Samuel Stockwell, who were better known for their 
work painting theatrical scenes than for creating fine-art easel 
paintings, crafted the gigantic scrolling paintings that were 


advanced by two upright rollers (Fig. 18). Audience members, 
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Fig. 18: The apparatus for John Banvard’s Panorama of the 
Mississippi used two upright rollers to advance the scene. 
From Scientific American 4, issue 19, 1848 
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who typically paid a quarter to attend the two-hour show, sat in 
a darkened room while operators unrolled the scenic painting 
before their eyes. The shows were often multisensory, includ- 
ing music or special effects to simulate changes in weather, 
time of day, or environment. 

Competition among panorama operators was fierce, 
particularly over whose painting portrayed the river with the 
greatest geographic breadth and fidelity. Some operators 
boasted that their works were three or four miles long, alluding 
to the wondrous length of the Mississippi River itself. Despite 
their claims of comprehensiveness, however, unremarkable 
portions of scenery were edited out in favor of conveying end- 
lessly interesting views to a passive audience.” Supporting the 
claims of truthfulness were newspaper advertisements, reviews, 
and pamphlets that were sold to accompany the shows, which 
included testimonials from river captains and government 
officials who knew the region firsthand asserting the suprem- 
acy of one panorama over another. Moving panoramas relied 
on the same kind of hyperbolic rhetoric Catlin used and simi- 


larly conveyed the experience of a spectacular, ever-advancing 


Fig. 19: John J. Egan (active mid-nineteenth century), “Marietta Ancient Fortification; A Grand View of Their Walls, 


Bastions, Ramparts, and Fossa, with the Relics Therein Found,” scene 1 from Panorama of the Monumental Grandeur of the 


Mississippi Valley, ca. 1850, distemper on cotton muslin, HW: go in., Saint Louis Art Museum, Eliza McMillan Trust, 3.4:1953 


progression through the river valley rather than the sustained 
and everyday encounters with local people that Bingham’s 
work provided. 

Moving panoramas were typical of most representations 
of the river in that they were concerned with identifying 
specific locales so that a narrator could recount elements 
of historical, picturesque, or economic importance, as in 
a scene from Egan’s panorama depicting Native American 
earthworks at Marietta, Ohio (Fig. 19). Panorama pamphlets 
read like a steamboat itinerary, and even Catlin’s landscape 
paintings of the Missouri River include the number of miles 
between its subject and Saint Louis. In Bingham’s case, painting 
titles rarely locate the scenes in a particular locale. He some- 


times names the river, as in fur Traders Descending the Missouri 


(Pl. 3), Rafismen on the Ohio of 1849 (now lost), or Fishing on the 
Mississippi (Pl. 43), but, more often than not, the viewer is left 
to assign a locale to the settings, which is often what commen- 
tators did. Though Bingham does not include locating infor- 
mation for Rafitsmen Playing Cards (Pl. 26) or Lighter Relieving a 
Steamboat Aground (PI. 6), the Saint Louis Weekly Reveille placed 
them on the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, respectively.” 
This ambiguity contrasts with the specificity of numerous 
urban views that sometimes circulated in illustrated magazines 
and as lithographs or engravings, such as the lithograph of 
Saint Louis by John Caspar Wild that identifies not only the 
subject of the view but also the place from which it was taken 
(Fig. 20). They depict aspiring river towns and cities and either 


showcase the sweep of the river from a bird’s-eye vantage 
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point or attempt a panoramic rendering of a city’s shoreline 
according to what Michael Shapiro has called “a prevailing 
topographical orientation.” Bingham’s paintings hint at but 
never display the broader spatial reach of the river. In Boatmen 
on the Missoun (Pl. 4), the distant steamboat rounds a bend, but 
the perspective from which Bingham paints the work puts the 
men at the center, denying more than a glimpse of the distant 
horizon. In Fur Traders Descending the Missouri, a small wooded 
island in the center of the painting and the figures themselves 
obscure any view of the expansive river beyond. To the left of 
the island, a bright light erodes any hint of a shoreline that 
might have offered a sense of the river’s shape, and the horizon 
similarly disappears into the veiled boundary between land 
and water. In The Jolly Flatboatmen (Pl. 5) and Lighter Reheving a 
Steamboat Aground, the flatboat’s width and the arrangement of 
boatmen block any view of the river beyond. 

Instead of portraying a river of varied and notable land- 
marks, Bingham leaves it remarkably undifferentiated. In the 
majority of cases, Bingham repeats a small repertoire of land- 


scape elements from one painting to the next, perhaps varying 


Fig. 20: John Caspar Wild (1804-1846), South Kast View 
of St. Louis from the Illinois Shore, ca. 1840, lithograph, 


Missourl History Museum, Saint Louis, Missourtl 


the heights of trees or the proximity of rounded, rocky bluffs in 
one or another. As Barry and Heugh show in their essay in this 
volume, Bingham summarily applied landscape backgrounds 
only after he had established — with painstaking attention — the 
foreground details of his paintings. He never represents an 
identifiable location, and even in the two instances when he 
does represent an urban port, he omits recognizable build- 
ings such as the domed courthouse in Saint Louis, which Wild 
would have made sure to include.” The generalized nature of 
the paintings’ settings allowed viewers to appreciate Bingham’s 
work no matter where the paintings were seen, whether in 
Cincinnati at the Western Art Union, in Saint Louis at Wooll’s 
Picture Store, or in the homes of the American Art-Union 
subscribers who were awarded his pictures. 

One of the few works in Bingham ’s oeuvre to allude to spe- 
cific racial and cultural dimensions of life along the Missouri 
River is Fur Traders Descending the Missour.. A gray-bearded fur 
trader paddles a canoe laden with goods and two passengers: 
his son and a black bear cub, tied to the boat with a leash 


around its neck. In their essay in these pages, Kornhauser and 
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Fig. 24: Charles Deas (1818-1867), The Voyageurs, 1845, oil on 


canvas, 31% x 36% in., courtesy of American Museum of 


Western Art— The Anschutz Collection 


Mahon discuss the substantial compositional changes that 
Bingham made to the painting, but records indicate that the 
title was also altered. When Bingham sold the painting to the 
American Art-Union in 1845, it bore the title French Trader 
<> Half Breed Son. It is not known when the title was stripped 
of its racial and ethnic designations, but it happened some- 
time before the painting was awarded to Robert S. Bunker 
of Mobile, Alabama, at the annual prize distribution held on 
January 30, 1846. The new ttle no longer referenced the 
historical practices of accommodation and cooperation that 
took place between French and Native American peoples 
in the Upper Missouri River valley. Instead, it alluded to the 
trappers and other generic frontier stereotypes found in 
western imagery. 

Fur Traders Descending the Missouri (Pl. 3) nonetheless still 
differs from The Voyageurs (Fig. 21), a painting by Charles Deas 


produced the previous year.” Bingham presents a simplified 


composition of figures arranged along a horizontal plane. He 
decreases the tension inherent in Deas’s representation of a 
large family consisting of a French fur trader, his Indian wife, 
and their four children facing uncertain danger in an inhos- 
pitable wilderness. Whereas in Deas’s canvas, the landscape 
threatens to engulf the dugout and the figures look vigilantly in 
various directions, in Bingham’s, the few snags that peek out of 
the water’s glassine surface do not obstruct the canoe’s path. 

Another painting that Bingham submitted to the AA-U 
in 1845 further demonstrates how he favored the tame over 
theatricality. Most recent scholarship has emphasized the 
binary relationship between The Concealed Enemy (Pl. 2) and 
Fur Traders Descending the Missouri, asserting that the artist 
might have intended them to be a pair illustrating different 
periods in a progressive history of Missouri.*” The Concealed 
Enemy evokes the early decades of the nineteenth century, when 
white settlers increasingly encroached on lands previously 
designated by treaties as belonging to Shawnee, Delaware, and 
Osage Indians, while fur Traders Descending the Missouri refers to 
previously accepted practices of cultural integration between 
Native Americans and whites, before “inclusion gave way to 
exclusion” around the time of Missouri statehood in 1821. 
Yet it is possible that these paintings are connected in other 
ways. The triangular star pattern decorating the leggings of the 
Indian, who has been called an “Osage warrior” because of his 
hairstyle, is very similar to the pattern painted on the robe on 
which the younger fur trader is leaning.* Perhaps Bingham 
merely used the same generalized geometric pattern for both, 
but the parallel could allude to kin or tribal linkage between 
the “half-breed” and the warrior. The affinity could also indi- 
cate that the fur traders and the warrior had encountered one 
another through trade. In either of the latter two cases, the 
threat of this “concealed enemy” is rendered less acute. 

A possible precedent for The Concealed Enemy is John Casper 
Wild’s frontispiece for The Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated (see 


Fig. 51).”” Here, the man draws back his arrow, clearly aiming 


at settlers chopping down a tree near their log cabin. Bingham 
separates the Plains Indian man from the fur traders whom 
some have interpreted as potential targets. He lies close to the 
ground, holding a gun but not aiming it. Furthermore, tech- 
nical studies reveal that Bingham painted over another Native 
American figure, a man who was looking out toward the viewer. 
Thus, rather than inciting fear or sympathy for any potential 
victims, the viewer is encouraged to admire the sole figure’s 
musculature and the golden light emanating from the valley 
below. Though the presence of Native Americans in Bingham’s 
river paintings helped to position his works as western, his ten- 
dency to de-emphasize conflict with Indians promoted the idea 
that the Missouri River was a place of civilization, safe for settle- 
ment by white Americans. 

The river in Bingham’s paintings is a racially white world, 
even though the state’s black population markedly increased 
from 1830 to 1860.”' He refrains from depicting black people 
(enslaved or free) in the river paintings of the 1840s and early 
1850s. In so doing, he does not address the explicitly political 
North-South axis on which the boatmen travel and, in par- 
ticular, the contentious on-the-ground conditions one would 
have experienced in Missouri or on the inland rivers. Enslaved 
black people were often transported via steamboat to cotton 
and sugar plantations downriver as part of the domestic slave 
trade. According to an account from the mid-183 0s, slaves 
were sometimes bought in Tennessee but most frequently 
came from Kentucky and Virginia, the same states from which 
many whites in the Missouri River valley had emigrated.”* Black 
men may have been present on steamboats as laborers, either 
because they belonged to the captain or steamboat company or 
because they were leased by their owners to work on the boat.”” 
Bingham, however, never depicts a steamboat up close, repre- 
senting only the wood boats that supported their journeys, the 
laborers who aided them when they broke down, and small- 
scale commercial transport facilitated by flatboats with crews 


of fewer than eight. 


Flatboat crews tended to be men of European ethnicity. 

In his study of nineteenth-century boatmen, Michael Allen 
notes that French Canadians, like the older man in Fur Traders 
Descending the Missoun, were commonly employed in river trans- 
port before the steamboat age began in the 1810s and 1820s. 
Later wharf records indicate that from the 1830s to 1861, 

most boatmen were “American-born, and of English, Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish, Irish, or German ancestry,” and Irish and German 
surnames appeared frequently during the 1840s and 1850s." 
Yet the faces of the white men in Bingham’s work do not bear 
the stereotypical traits of any particular nationality. They do not 
have exaggerated physiognomic features, their skin is ruddy 
and tanned ostensibly from working outside (and thus not 
necessarily attributed to ethnic background), their hair is usu- 
ally colored with a limited palette ranging from gray to black or 
brown, and they usually are clean-shaven or sport light stubble. 
They do not wear the buckskin suits that Leonidas Wetmore 
and George Catlin wore in the 1830s to proclaim their associa- 
tion with the West and their prerogative to appropriate Native 
American customs. Bingham’s flatboatmen wear loose-fitting 
cotton shirts and trousers that mark them as farmers or work- 
ing class. Their clothes allow them to move freely as their labor 
required but also suits their casual comportment. 

Bingham’s boatmen recline with hands folded behind their 
heads, sit atop barrels and woodpiles, and often bend their 
knees to prop their feet on the various wooden surfaces of the 
boat. The same outward characteristics recur so often from 
painting to painting that critics remarked that there must have 
been some kind of family relationship, or the artist was accused 
of “showing such want of earnestness in the repetitions of the 
same faces that they are hardly entitled to rank.”” The homo- 
geneity in Bingham’s canvases observed by the critic is due in 
part to the artist’s working method. As Barry and Heugh’s and 
Kornhauser and Mahon’s essays show, the more than one hun- 
dred extant drawings Bingham made between 1845 and 1857 


were crucial in the making of his paintings. However, it seems 
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that he did not go to the woodyards and docks of the Missouri 
or Mississippi to draw from life but instead posed a small num- 
ber of men of his acquaintance according to the types of fig- 
ures he imagined for his paintings. The early Bingham scholar 
Fern Rusk published an account by one of Bingham’s models, 
Oscar F. Potter, who described “dressing according to direc- 
tions and standing In one position without moving for half an 
hour ata time.”” 

The drawings recall his early portrait work: Bingham 


focuses on faces and bodies rather than assigning them a par- 


ticular occupational identity. Though it is clear from the fig- 


ures’ attire and comportment that they are of the working class, 


flatboating was a temporary station for some men, a rite of 


passage for merchants and farmers with higher ambitions.*’ In 


Bingham’s compositions, their straightforward gazes and affilia- 


tion with river trade connect them in some ways with the artist’s 


depictions of entrepreneurial, upwardly mobile westerners. 

A hint of landscape setting sometimes appears in his draw- 
ings, as in Young woodboatman (Pl. 41), which depicts a figure 
seated on a bench resting his chin in his hands. Traces of water- 
color behind his right shoulder suggest the ephemeral quality 
of light reflecting off the surface of water. Yet in most cases, 
like the drawing Boatman (Pl. 17), one of a number of drawings 
that depict a grizzled man sitting on the ground with his legs 
bent and smoking a pipe, the backdrop is left blank; the man 
could be anywhere. The ambiguity of Bingham’s drawn figures 
allowed him the flexibility to put them into different contexts 
and, in some cases, reuse them in other paintings. 

Despite the posed nature of Bingham’s figures, the 
American Art-Union commented on the animated spirit of his 
boatmen: “His figures have some vitality about them. They look 
out of their eyes. They stand upon their legs. They are shrewd 
or merry or grave or quizzical. They are not mere empty ghosts 
of figures— mere pictures of jackets, and trouser, with masks 


attached to them.””* The Bulletin of the American Art-Union, 


distributed to all of the organization’s subscribers, invited read- 
ers to see both the artist and his work firsthand: “Mr. Bingham 
is at present in the city of New York and intends to remain until 
the autumn. His studio is at No. 115% Grand-street, where an 
inspection of his portfolio of sketches will greatly gratify those 
amateurs who may call upon him.””” The drawings allowed 
Bingham to bring a piece of the West to the East, and the 
fidelity of his paintings to the drawings bolstered the notion 
that he actually witnessed the scenarios he represented. The 
drawings — especially those that portray men in casual, mun- 
dane poses such as bending over to watch a card game (PI. 34), 
drinking from a jug (PI. 20), or simply reclining (PI. 14)—were 
integral to his construction of the everyday and to promoting 
himself as a western artist. 

Popular texts depicting the western frontier and rivers — 
such as those that appeared in Davy Crockett’s Almanac, Catlin’s 
publications, and the widely quoted memoirs of the pioneer 
missionary and writer Timothy Flint— used mostly first-person 
narration.’ Bingham’s paintings typically lack visible brush- 
strokes, painted flourish or facture, or any other element that 
might indicate the presence of the artist. Even in Watching the 
Cargo (Pl. 27), in which roughly hewn logs are painted with a 
sheen and impasto, the technique communicates the physical, 
substantive quality of the wood as it contrasts with the thinly 
painted and ethereal sky. Therefore, when Bingham applies a 
tangible sense of paint to canvas, it is to reinforce the material 
reality of the scene instead of to highlight the painter’s skill. 
Bingham plays down his interventions in the composition, 
increasing the sense that his paintings were objective slices of 
river life. 

Writers believed that the river environment — “its incidents 
and obstacles —its wild and beautiful scenery —its banks of 
rocks, or its snags, Sawyers and sand bars” — was a catalyst that 
made the boatmen’s essential traits visible.'°' Place mattered 


for critics in Saint Louis, insofar as Bingham was a westerner 


himself who had the insight and observational skill to capture 
the “singular race” of boatmen, among whom could be found 
“often in the same crew... all the varieties of human character, 
from the amiable and the intelligent to the stern and reckless 
man.”!* Seeing the figures in the painting up close allowed 

the viewer to discern something in the men that one would not 
normally notice because of the very banality of the moment. By 
contrast, one New York-based journal accused the objects and 
figures in Rafismen Playing Cards (Pl. 26) of suffering from “the 
same want of handling... [likely] produced by going over the 
colors when wet with a ‘softener,’ in order to avoid hardness.” 
The author continued, asserting that he would “rather see the 
figures as hard as statues than see light, shade, color, and tex- 
ture swept thus into a mass of soft confusion.”!°’ Even though 
Bingham was at the peak of his exposure on the national art 
scene, there was no consensus on his work. Still, the paint- 

ings and drawings that Bingham made between 1845 and 

1850 established his trademark style, distinguishing his work 
whether it was seen in Missouri or New York. At the same time, 
though he was praised as a “close observer of human nature,”!” 
Bingham’s people and places nonetheless retained a lack of 
particularity that allowed viewers to assign to them their own 


interpretations and meaning. 


Bingham’s river paintings share with those of other 
mid-nineteenth-century artists their portrayal of the West as a 
particularly masculine place, in which white women appear 
only as Indian captives or settlers’ wives. Landscape: Rural Scenery 
(Pl. 1), Bingham’s only domestic scene set near a river, shows a 
small family washing clothes in a creek or pond.'” The woman 
has rolled her sleeves above the elbows and plunges her arms 
into a large basin of laundry while tending to a golden-haired 
child. On the table behind her are some linens and shirts. The 
third figure could be the man of the house or an older child, 


resulting in an image either of a nuclear family or one in which 


the father is absent. A warm light illuminates a fork in the path: 
the right side leads to a modest home in the middle ground, 
while the curving path on the left continues toward the distant 
horizon and what is likely a river. The male figure is in line with 
this part of the trail, perhaps indicating that the head of house- 
hold makes his living there. ‘The woman, however, is paired with 
the cottage that is directly in line with her body, so that her head, 
square shoulders, and hips mirror the shape of the house. 

Though an increasing number of women traveled on the 
inland rivers, it was mostly via steamboat. During the journey, 
women’s virtue was subject to the same monitoring it received 
on land. Ann Archbold, a former missionary who traveled by 
steamboat on the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers as well 
as overland through Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana, felt compelled 
to publish A Book for the Marned and Single, the Grave and the 
Gay when she returned to Ohio in 1850. She intended it espe- 
cially for “the entertainment of steamboat passengers” after 
seeing religious books being shunned in favor of “the veriest 
trash of some emissary of darkness.”!°° Archbold recorded her 
impressions of the landscape — “O! how I rejoiced to view [the 
Mississippi River], like a blue streak in the distance” —and its 
people — “passengers of all descriptions and grades, both saint 
and sinister, minister and gambler; white, yellow and black 
men, and last, but not least, a red man.”!”” In one instance, the 
low water level of the Missouri spurred her to liken steamboat 
travel to the journey of life: “But we were voyagers in another, 
and more emphatical sense, with exceedingly frail barks; sub- 
ject to destruction, any and every moment, going at a rapid 
rate, night and day... we were making constant advances 
toward our eternal port.”'®* In what was essentially a travel nar- 
rative and memoir, Archbold offered her own pious behavior 
as a model for others. 

Like the morality of women, the comportment of boatmen 
was of particular interest during the antebellum period, and 


in highlighting the latter as subject matter, Bingham had to 
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Fig. 22: J. G. Gordon (dates unknown), Homeward Bound — 


Life in the West, in The Family Magazine, 18.40 


contend with a range of cultural associations. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, the popular assessment of the boatman’s 
status in society fluctuated. On the one hand, he was identified 
with youthfulness, freedom, and a pastoral ideal, as evidenced 
in this submission of “Original Rural Poetry” that appeared in 


a Doylestown, Pennsylvania, newspaper in 1805: 


The jolly boatman down the ebbing stream, 
By the clear moonlight, plying on his way, 
With prosp vous fortune to inspire the theme, 


Sings a sweet farewell to the parting day. 


Hits rustic music measures even time, 
As in the chrystal wave he clips his oar, 
And echo pleas’d returns the tuneful chim, 


Mixt with soft murmurs from the rocky shore.'*” 


In the poem, the boatman embodies the rustic and picturesque 
qualities of rural life. He is a buoyant, mobile figure whose 
movement is in harmony with the natural world, and the tem- 
poral aspect of his music is aligned with his passage through 
this realm on the river. 

A story in the Family Magazine (1840) speaks to other light- 


hearted associations of boatmen and their exploits, seeing 


them as youngsters engaged in rites of passage. Three youths 
set out for adventures in the Wisconsin Territory, building a 
crude raft of four logs on which to float down the Kickapoo 
River home to Platteville, in present-day Wisconsin. After run- 
ning out of food, “they tried the good effects of the fiddle,” 
which distracted them from their troubles. An accompanying 
illustration by J. G. Gordon, Homeward Bound — Life in the West, 
depicts them at a blithesome moment on their ramshackle 
craft, flying a flag bearing Davy Crockett’s motto, “Go Ahead” 
(Fig. 22). One of the barefoot explorers steers with a twisted 
branch, another plays the fiddle, while the third dances on 
one foot, waving his hat in the air. All is well, until they hit 
a snag in the river that upends their raft and causes them 
to lose their shoes. One of the resourceful boys makes moc- 
casins from his fiddle case, leading the narrator to reason, 
“Hereafter, let no persons go to explore a new country with- 
out a fiddle, seeing the many useful purposes to which it may 
be applied.” In the end, all is well, “caus[ing] a great deal of 
mirth in Platteville, and none seem to enjoy the laugh more 
than themselves.”''° 

When Bingham turned his attention to the subject in 
earnest after 1845, the boatman’s persona was also linked 
with popular entertainment and unrefined humor. Along 
with “Down the River” and “Jolly Raftsmen’s Life for Me,” 
“De Boatman’s Dance” was among the songs most commonly 
performed by blackface minstrels throughout the decade. 
Written by Dan Emmett in 1849, it tells the story of a carous- 
ing crew, the chorus repeating: “De boatmen dance, de 
boatmen sing, / De boatmen up to eb’ ry ting.”""' The lyrics 
originally referred to the Ohio River, but according to the 
historian Robert C. Toll, “black-faced riverboatmen sang, 
danced, and fought their way up and down rivers as far apart 
as the Susquehanna and the Mississippi,” despite the fact that 
during this period western boatmen were typically not African- 
American.''? A sheet music cover (Fig. 23) depicts various 


comical vignettes framed by snakes and catfish, corresponding 


to different performances by the “Ethiopian Quadrilles.” The 
three central roundels show boatmen characters dancing and 
fighting with an alligator, activities often related to early nine- 
teenth-century flatboatmen. The figure at top center throws his 
hands in the air and dances on one foot much like the carefree 
dancer in Bingham’s The Jolly Flatboatmen (P1. 5). 

Minstrel songs, skits, and characters also carried regional 
associations and were appropriated by specific locales asserting 
civic pride and their link with river commerce. For instance, at 
an 1847 celebration of the founding of Saint Louis, white male 
attendees participated in a rousing sing-along of “Dance, Boat- 
man, Dance.”'® Bingham had to tread carefully between these 
opposing readings. He did not always do so successfully, as 
evidenced by the eastern critic who called The Jolly Flatboatmen 
“a vulgar subject, vulgarly treated.”!"" 

Whereas the Family Magazine illustration emphasizes the 
youthfulness of the boys, Bingham’s The Jolly Flatboatmen articu- 
lates a diversity of ages. The fresh-faced musicians, dancer, and 
spectators probably served as common hands, roles typically 
filled by unattached young men, relatives of the captain, or 
unemployed men who hung around the docks of Louisville, 
Saint Louis, or Cincinnati.!!’ Two men observe the amusements 
of the crew without participating. However, the elder, perhaps 
the captain or owner of the boat, keeps a steady hand on the 
rudder; the portly middle-aged man is likely second pilot or 
steersman. The presence of these more experienced and seri- 
ous boatmen undermined the idea that flatboating was a young 
man’s occupation and a rite of passage. In later paintings such 
as Watching the Cargo (Pl. 27) and The Wood-Boat (Pl. 28), which 
feature a small number of figures — each having at least one 
older man with gray hair, a middle-aged man, and a young 
man —the men’s roles are not quite clear. This ambiguity may 
have opened Bingham up to criticism by those sensitive to 
the negative aspects of the boatman stereotype encapsulated 
in bawdy minstrel songs or emblematized by characters like 


Mike Fink.!!° 
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Fig. 23: Illustrated sheet music for the Ethiopian Quadrilles, 15.18, 


lithographed sheet music, courtesy American Antiquarian Society 


At best, these groups of unattached men were unruly and 
uncouth; at worst, they posed a danger to the social fabric. Rell- 
gious commentators worried about the effects of “their long 
inland voyages,” during which “they have been . . . removed 
from the means of grace.”''’ The stakes in the battle over boat- 
men’s morality were high on account of their mobility. In the 
words of one missionary, the character of boatmen mattered 
because of “the immense length of river coast along which, and 
the immense number of human beings over which, that influ- 


ence will be exerted, either for good or evil.”"" 
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The mythic boatmen characters that easterners imagined 
and moralists feared differed from the men Bingham would 
have known and encountered in the West, men more like the 
businessmen David Lamme or Meredith Marmaduke. How- 
ever, boatmen who plied the rivers in the 1840s and 1850s had 
more in common with these self-made men than they likely 
did with their rough-and-tumble predecessors on the early 
nineteenth-century river. Allen has shown that the profession 
had become safer and the transport more reliable owing to 
navigational improvements, and, “instead of fighting Indians 
and river pirates, the flatboatmen of the Steamboat Age fought 
‘the blues’ and homesickness.”''’ Yet he also asserts that there 
were still young men who turned to the job for adventure and 
to see the world outside their immediate locale. It was these 
more refined fellows who “discovered the mystique of the 
western boatmen and claimed it as their own.”'*? They were 
attracted by the notion of being perceived as dangerous and 
free from the social constraints of adulthood. 

The cultural historian Anthony Rotundo has argued that 
travel and the pursuit of mobile occupations such as sailor or 
river boatman allowed middle-class men to stave off the start 
of manhood, which often began with marriage, as well as the 
anxieties that accompanied the search for self.'*' Bingham’s 
own early itinerancy can be seen the same way. Many of the 
men who would become the owners of Bingham’s paintings 
through the American Art-Union had themselves traveled or 
moved across country to pursue professional ventures. For 
instance, Bingham’s fur Traders Descending the Missoun (Pl. 3) 
was awarded to Robert S. Bunker of Mobile, Alabama, in 1845. 
According to census records, Bunker was born in New York to 
parents from Massachusetts but eventually moved to the South 
and worked as an agent for the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Likewise, the following year Boatmen on the 
Missoun (Pl. 4) was awarded to the subscriber J. R. Macmurdo, 
a banker in New Orleans. Like Bingham, Macmurdo was born 


in Virginia but moved westward through the state of Ohio 


and eventually settled in New Orleans with his family. As was 
the case with Bingham’s portrait sitters in Missouri, who were 
involved in commerce on the river, Bunker and Macmurdo 
were mobile, self-made men.!”” 

While it is not known what Macmurdo or Bunker thought 
of Bingham’s paintings, once they were awarded to a particular 
subscriber, they entered the closed worlds of private collections 
(and often remained in those families for generations and out 
of the public eye). Bingham’s vision of the river gained its wid- 
est currency, therefore, through the dissemination of printed 
media. In December 1846 The Jolly Flatboatmen (PI. 5) was cho- 
sen as the engraving to be distributed to all of the American 
Art-Union’s subscribers the next year, and the commission 
for the engraving was awarded to the New York-based print- 
maker Thomas Doney.'*’ Two prints were issued that year — 
the other being an engraving by John William Casilear after 
Daniel Huntington’s A Sybil (Fig. 24) — the double distribution 
intended as compensation for the AA-U’s inability to deliver a 
print the previous year.'** 

Subscribers got a glimpse of both prints when small-scale 
versions of them appeared in the annual report issued in early 
1847. By that point, though, critical assessments signaled that 
it was not just Bingham’s style that disturbed some reviewers. 
They believed his subject matter did not meet the criteria set 
out by critics and AA-U managers for choosing “productions 
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of ‘high art,’” that is, “to elevate and purify public taste.”'*’ 


If every-day and unpoetical subjects are chosen, those that 
convey no graceful and refined images to the mind, how- 
ever valuable the pictures may be as faithful delineations 
of real life, or as accurate and successful reproductions of 
nature, the highest object, the development, purification, 
and true cultivation of feeling, the element of which is 


innate in all minds, will not be attained.'*® 


Conceding that Bingham’s work was “valuable . . . as faith- 


ful delineations of real life,” this reviewer considered its 


“every-day” quality unsuitable. There was not the same debate 
over the worthiness of Huntington’s more academic sub- 

ject matter. His work featured an idealized bust of a classical 
prophetess gazing pensively into the distance. The most severe 
critic of Bingham’s work reasoned that the choice to engrave 
Huntington’s A Sybil could “amply atone for all that the other 
may lack.”!?” 

The stakes were high for determining which paintings 
would be chosen by the AA-U for engraving because of the 
large number of people the prints would reach and the poten- 
tial for repeated encounters with the images. One writer cau- 
tioned that they would be “seen by young and old in every part 
of our land, the thoughts they suggest will dwell in millions 
of minds, and in addition to their moral effect, they exert an 
influence in relation to art. If the execution of the engravings 
is poor, the very frequency with which they are seen wearies 
and disgusts the mind.”!** 

In the process of turning The Jolly Flatboatmen into a print, 
the AA-U may have taken steps to elevate the painting’s aes- 
thetic effect, compensating for what some interpreted as low or 
common subject matter by commissioning a mezzotint rather 
than an engraving. Mezzotints had been much less common in 
the United States than in England, especially before the master 
printmaker John Sartain immigrated to Philadelphia, and they 
had traditionally been used more often for portrait engrav- 
ings.'** In March 1848, about the time that AA-U subscribers 
were beginning to receive Doney’s print of The Jolly Flatboatmen, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book carried an excerpt from Scientific American 
that explained that mezzotint, as opposed to other print pro- 
cesses, “has great softness of effect along with the strongest 
relief, and is peculiarly suited for pictures of females and young 
persons, as it gives the appearance of painting to all figures 
more than either etching or line engravings.” Additionally, its 
making “requires much patience, skill and taste, and above 
all, a fine knowledge of light and shade.”'** The AA-U had 


commissioned mezzotints from Sartain in its first two years 
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Fig. 24: John Wilham Casilear (1811-1893) after Daniel 
Huntington (1816-1906), A Siby/, 1847, engraving, 12'4 x 84 in., 
Picture Collection, New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and 


Tilden Foundations 
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Fig. 25: Thomas Donevy (active 1844-49) 
after George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), 
The folly Flat Boat Men, 1847, printed 

by Powell & Co., published by the 
American Art-Union, New York, etching, 
aquatint, and mezzount, 23% x 276 1n., 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of 


Miss Harriet Sartain, 19.47, 1947-59-19 


of distributing prints, but the group had been favoring line 
engravings in recent years.'*' Hiring Doney to create a mezzo- 
tint signaled a shift in practice to some extent, but it would also 
have offered subscribers even more variety in the prints they 
were to receive that year, in both subject matter and medium. 
Numerous delays plagued Doney’s production of the 
print, and the plate had to be continually reworked. Extant 
examples of Doney’s work, titled The Jolly Flat Boat Men, vary 
in quality and medium (Fig. 25). Some reveal techniques that 
look like mezzotint, while others show evidence of etching and 
steel engraving. The print was published in black and white, 
but many examples were eventually hand-colored (Fig. 26). 
In the black-and-white versions, etched patterns take the place 


of color and shading, lending a greater linearity and hardness 


to the print. The textured ground of a mezzotint would have 


approximated the subtle tonalities in Bingham’s landscape 
more effectively than a line engraving, but Doney also had to 
add clouds to the sky so that it would not seem too bright in 
relation to the smoky blackness of the forest and cluster of 
figures below. At this point in the technological development 
of the medium, it was common for printmakers to etch their 
plates extensively before using a rocker to create the mezzo- 
tint.'* As a result, etched lines make up the surface of the 
image, from the facial features of the men to the surface of the 
water and wood grain of the flatboat, endowing it with detail 
that the original painting lacked. For instance, in the painting, 
the two figures farthest away seem to fade into the haze of the 


horizon, but in the print, their features and those of the other 
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boatmen come more starkly into focus. Some of the ambiguity 
in Bingham’s painting — particularly in the faces and forms of 
the boatmen — crystallizes into etched pattern and line, though 
the haziness and softness of the landscape remain. 

Whether or not the gambit swayed some viewers to believe 
that river boatmen were appropriate subjects for fine art, 
several newspapers highlighted the image’s celebratory tone 
and its artistic merit when they finally received their copies 
of the mezzotint. The Natchez Weekly Courier proclaimed it “a 
splendid engraving” and “an exquisite work of art and more 
than worth the five dollars which enables a person to become 
a member of the society for one year.”’*? Another newspaper, 
the Adlas of Lafayette, Indiana, asked its readers, “Who, that has 


seen the engraving of ‘Jolly Flat-Boatmen,’ but could desire to 
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Fig. 26: Thomas Doney (active 18.4.4—49) 
after George Caleb Bingham (18t1- 
1879), Lhe folly Flat Boat Men, 18.47, 
aquatint, engraving, stipple, etching, 
and roulette with applied watercolor, 
i'w x 241n., AMon Carter Museum 

of American Art, Fort Worth, Texas, 
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become its possessor?” It notes that the “scene, the attitudes, 
the life-like expression, the rich and softly blended shades of 
the mezzotint, all combine to give it interest, and render it 
worthy of extravagant admiration.”'** The Maryland Free Press 
validated the print not only for its aesthetic quality but also for 


its “historical interest”: 


The face of men which this engraving brings to our con- 
templation, best known on our Western waters, has grad- 
ually become, or is fast becoming extinct. Flatboatmen, 
Ferrymen, and Stage drivers, each class in its own way, 
exhibited an individuality, energy and raciness of charac- 
ter, which could only belong to a happy, careless, but bold 


and hardy life. Steamboats and Railroads have almost 
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Fig. 27: H. Linton (dates unknown), “John Banvard’s Great 


Picture: Life on the Mississippi,” 18.47, In Howztt’s Journal of 
/ ; ; 


Literature and Popular Progress, September 4, 1847 
§ / 


exterminated them, and it is only here and there that we 
meet in our travels with a representative of either class; 
and when we do, his quirks, nodosities and quaintnesses 


remind us of an age that is past.’ 


This account diffuses the threat of uncivilized boatmen by 
securing them in a past time, an immature phase of developing 
American civilization. Not everyone, however, thought that 
boatmen belonged to a previous era; assessments were often 
based on a writer’s regional perspective. Two articles published 
the same week in 1846 expressed contrasting points of view: an 
article in Scientific American used the boatmen who lingered on 
the Mississippi in the face of their inevitable replacement by 
steamboats as metaphors for all those resistant to progress, 
while a merchants’ magazine from Memphis cited statistics on 
the increasing number of boatmen — those working on steam- 
boats and flatboats —as evidence of the robust commercial 


activity on the Mississippi.'* Evidently, commentators in the 


West were more likely to consider flatboatmen an integral and 
continuing part of the operations and character of the river. 
Thanks to a wide dissemination of Doney’s prints that 
exceeded the wildest expectations of the American Art- 
Union, Europeans as well as Americans gauged the character 
of western men through Bingham’s imagery. In addition to 
the nearly ten thousand engravings produced from Doney’s 
large plate, several unauthorized adaptations of the danc- 
ing flatboatman motf circulated in the United States and 
abroad. On September 4, 1847, a wood engraving by H. Linton 
appeared in the London-based Howitt’s Journal of Literature and 
Popular Progress to illustrate the article “John Banvard’s Great 
Picture: Life on the Mississippi” (Fig. 2’7).'°’ The text recounts 
Banvard’s efforts to make his moving panorama and arrange 
for its impending exhibition in London, as well as the story of 
“his former life, which with its hardships, disappointments, and 
privations, had fitted him for the accomplishment of his great 
undertaking.”!** Banvard is represented as an ambitious, self- 
made man, as was Bingham in a brief biography of the artist 
published by the AA-U a few years later.'** The article in Howiit’s 
draws heavily from “a pamphlet before us,” likely one of 
Banvard’s own, and does not attribute the accompanying illus- 
tration to Bingham or Doney, saying only, “We have given at the 
head of this article an engraving of one of these peculiar boats, 
with its ‘jolly flat-boat men,’ for which we are indebted to a kind 
American friend, who has also furnished us with the material 


for the present article.”!*° 


Several paragraphs explain the types 
of boats found on the river and the work and leisure pursuits of 
the men who operated them, text that Banvard himself quoted 
(without citing a source) from accounts published by Timothy 
Flint in the 1820s and 1830s.'*' Judging by the composition 

and the way that line has been used to build up the forms and 
landscape, Linton created his wood engraving from the etching 
Doney had made for the Transactions of the American Art-Union in 


1846, which advertised the larger and more polished mezzotint 


that would not be finished until 1848. 


Thus, the image in Howitt’s is thrice removed from 
Bingham’s original painting, and yet it remains virtually un- 
altered. The rounded edges of the vignette make it seem as 
if readers were glimpsing an everyday scene on the Mississippi 
as it was happening in the present day, or perhaps they were 
seeing something that Banvard had himself encountered while 
making sketches for his panorama a few years earlier. The 
article supports this impression at its outset: “In the year 1840, 
a young man hardly of age, took a small boat and, furnished 
with drawing materials, descended the river Mississippi.”!* 

As an illustration for text, Bingham’s composition no longer 
stands alone as his creation. In using it, Banvard took his place 
among the men on Bingham’s boat and authenticated his 
experience — and the one he would offer to ticket buyers — 

of the Mississippi. 

Other appropriations of the jolly flatboatmen motif relo- 
cated Bingham’s group from the Middle Mississippi farther 
south. For example, in Das illustrirte Mississippithal (18577), a 
book published by the panorama painter Henry Lewis after he 
emigrated from Saint Louis to Dusseldorf, Germany, Bingham’s 
dancing boatman appears in a chromolithograph with the title 
“Bayon Sacra (Luisiana)” (Fig. 28), likely referring to Bayou 
Sara, a busy port on the Lower Mississippi a few miles north of 
Baton Rouge.'* These colored lithographs were likely related 
to the moving panorama that Lewis toured throughout the 
United States and Europe beginning in 1849 and illustrated an 
expanded version of the pamphlet guides that were sold at the 
shows. In “Bayon Sacra,” Lewis includes in the foreground a tall 
tree with Spanish moss hanging from its branches, the telltale 
signifier of a southern landscape, and a burgeoning town on 
the river’s opposite bank. The flatboat is viewed from a more 
distant vantage point than in Bingham’s composition, allowing 
the viewer to see the flatboat in its entirety instead of in a trun- 
cated, foreshortened view. As a result, the scene imparts more 
information about the boatmen’s lifestyle. The men are slightly 


rearranged, and more laundry hangs on the back of the boat, 


Fig. 28: Henry Lewis (1819-1904), Bayon Sacra (Luisiana), 


in Das illustrivte Mississippithal..., 1857, chromolithograph 
with hand coloring, 5° x 7!/6in., Amon Carter Museum of 


American Art, Fort Worth, Texas, LIB.6.74 63 


emphasizing the rustic living conditions on the frontier over 
the commercial aspects of flatboating. Yet the dancing figure 
is exactly the same. In this context and in the illustration for 

Banvard’s article, The Jolly Flatboatmen (PI. 5) stands in for the 
larger Mississippi and the broader frontier West; it no longer 
conveys the unidentifiable but still localized character it had 

in the context of Bingham’s other river paintings. 

Despite the efforts of Bingham and the American Art- 
Union to elevate his subject matter to the level of “high art,” 
the image of the carefree, dancing boatman and his male 
cohort still resonated with such other aspects of American 


life as the frontier and blackface minstrelsy. For example, in 


_Flatboatmen on the Mississippi by Carl Wimar, the central dancing 


figure is black instead of white (Fig. 29). Having immigrated 
to Saint Louis from Germany in 1844, Wimar was emblematic 
of the evolving racial and ethnic population in Missouri. He 
became acquainted with the work of some of the most impor- 
tant artists to depict the Mississippi, including Bingham, Deas, 
and Wild, through prints and local exhibitions. He may have 


Fig. 29: Carl Wimar (1828-1862), Hlalboalmen on the Mississippi, 


185-4, oll on canvas, 19'4 x 29% in., Private collection 


accompanied the panorama painter Leon Pomarede ona 
sketching trip up the Mississippi to help him in the preparation 
of his moving panorama.'** Like Bingham before him, Wimar 
traveled east for artistic training, following the history painter 
and German émigré Emanuel Leutze to Dusseldorf via New 
York City. He painted Flatboatmen on the Mississippi while in 
Germany, but it was on view in Saint Louis by 1859 and exhib- 
ited there twice more before the end of the century.'* 

A black man occupying the most prominent position in a 
well-known image might have proved controversial in a border 
state on the eve of the Civil War, but no public comment has 
been found. It is possible that the other alterations Wimar 
made to Bingham’s motif defused any anxiety that may have 
existed. Unlike the steamboat that passes by in the background 
and could be illuminated with artificial light, safe travel for 
the flatboat was limited to daylight hours. In Wimar’s painting, 
the boatmen have docked for the evening; no one mans the 


rudder, and the oars have been pulled down and placed in 


the boat. Thus, the men and their craft have been rendered 
immobile. Wimar used the full moon to reveal their leisure 
activities while keeping the men’s features indistinct, and he 
also simplified the arrangement of figures by eliminating two 
of them. He turned the remaining men toward the dancer so 
that the painting’s viewer could enjoy the picturesque scene 
without having any of the boatmen look back. The ease with 
which Bingham’s The Jolly Flatboatmen (P|. 5) was appropriated 
speaks to the mobility of reproductive prints during the mid- 
nineteenth century. But it also testifies to an undercurrent 
of ambiguity that exists in Bingham’s river paintings, a result 
of the open-ended identities with which he endowed the 
people and places he depicted. 

In the years that the jolly flatboatmen motif traveled 
between painting and prints, between the United States and 
Europe, Bingham, too, was on the move. After spending much 
of 1848 in Missouri, involved with state politics, he made a 
conspicuous return to art union exhibitions in 1849, at the 
American Art-Union, the newly formed Western Art Union 
in Cincinnati, and the Art Union of Philadelphia. He forged 
new professional relationships with patrons and printmak- 
ers through much of the 1850s while working in Missouri, 
Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, and Dusseldorf, among 
other places. Despite these peregrinations, he developed new 
ways of representing the river. 

Bingham’s portfolio of drawings — what E. Maurice Bloch 
dubbed a “pattern book of figures” — enabled him to continue 
setting his genre scenes along rivers while also experimenting 
with composition, even while traveling extensively.'*® As oth- 
ers have noted, several of the figures in the drawings appear 
in more than one of Bingham’s paintings, and when there 
are variations between the drawings and paintings, they are 
often slight.'*’ For instance, the standing figure in The Wood- 
Boat (Pl. 28), likely painted in Saint Louis in 1850, is very 
similar — he even wears clothing of the same color—to one of 


the men in Fishing on the Mississippi (Pl. 43), a work painted the 


following year in New York. From one painting to the other, 
there are slight differences: the fisherman’s hat is altered, he 
stands with straight legs and looks down to bait his hook instead 
of grasping the pole with both hands, and the pole appears 
on the other side of his body. Such similarity shows that even 
as Bingham explored new subject matter such as fishing, he 
worked within a relatively narrow scope of postures and types. 

At the same time, Bingham’s drawings provided consis- 
tency during a peripatetic span in his life, allowing him to 
experiment with formal configurations and pictorial effects 
even after sending pictures for exhibition or sale. Though 
The Wood-Boat was sold to the American Art-Union in 1851, 
his retention of the detailed drawing of the standing man, 
Woodboatman (Pl. 40), enabled him to reuse the figure three 
years later in Woodboatmen on a River (Western Boatmen Ashore by 
Night) (Pl. 45), a nocturnal scene painted in Philadelphia. The 
configuration of boatmen is also familiar, harking back to the 
closed circle of men in The Jolly Flatboatmen or Lighter Relieving 
a Steamboat Aground (P\. 6). Furthermore, the fisherman illumi- 
nated by the moon recalls other figures absorbed in various 
tasks and set apart from the central group, such as the pole- 
man in Raftsmen Playing Cards (P|. 26) or the drinker in Lighter 
Relieving a Steamboat Aground. What is new is Bingham’s experi- 
mentation with chiaroscuro, created by the campfire in the 
lower left. The same year he also created the work called 
Watching the Cargo by Night (Pl. 46), perhaps a revision of his 
1849 canvas that depicts the same occupation taking place 
during the day (PI. 27).'* The men’s activities in Bingham’s 
river paintings of the early 1850s recall those in his earlier 
canvases — storytelling, playing music, fishing by the riverside — 
doing anything but explicitly working or being located in an 
identifiable geographic setting.” 

The somewhat formulaic quality of Bingham’s river paint- 
ings during these years may have been due, as Bloch specu- 
lates, to the artist’s need to “produce a steady run of paintings 


to submit to art unions.”'”’ In the same period, he was also 


experimenting with large-scale genre paintings that depict 
political subjects (Fig. 30). Thus, by working with a small num- 
ber of compositional templates featuring well-worn boatmen 
types, Bingham could continue to create new river paintings 
while still refining his skills in rendering color and light, aspects 
that critics had long pointed out as weaknesses. For instance, 
Bingham revisited one of his most familiar compositions, Fur 
Traders Descending the Missouri (PI. 3), making only a few altera- 
tions. In the 1851 version painted in New York and eventually 
called Trappers’ Return (Pl. 31), the characters, though the same, 
are brought closer to the viewer as well as to the river’s banks. 
One critic noted improvements compared with Bingham’s 


previous work: 


On the whole, this is the best picture we have seen from the 
pencil of this very clever artist. It 1s a lively representation 
of nature in her most becoming tints, the light and shade 
are ably managed; the perspective well understood, and 
the subordination of the tints, which are very delicately 
disposed of, impart a mellowness to the picture which we 


do not find in the earlier works of this artist.'°' 


In 1851 Bingham also returned to the 1847 painting 
Raftsmen Playing Cards, resulting in In a Quandary or 
Mississtppr Raftmen at Cards (Pl. 44). This time, the reworking 
was prompted by his having entered into an agreement with 
Goupil and Company, a French publishing company that had 
started an art union and gallery of its own in New York, to pro- 
duce three prints after his works.'*? There are significant formal 
differences between the earlier and later cardplayer paintings. 
The latter places more emphasis on the disheveled state of the 
flatboat and the locus of the cardplayers and onlookers than on 
the broader riverscape. There is also a stark contrast between 
the derelict boatmen in the foreground and the men who 
actively labor to move a flatboat in the distance, undermining 
the respectable qualities of boatmen that Bingham had tried 


to cultivate in earlier paintings. 
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Fig. 30: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), The Verdict of the People, 1854-55, oil on canvas, 


46 * 55 in., Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of Bank of America, 45:2001 


Bingham reported to his friend and supporter James 
Sidney Rollins that “publication by such a firm [as Goupil] 
was calculated to extend my reputation, and enhance the 
value of my future works.”!* The lithograph made after In a 
Quandary — Mississippi Raftmen Playing Cards (Fig. 31) was mar- 
keted by the company as one ofa trio with lithographs after The 
Power of Music by William Sidney Mount (Fig. 32) and Cornered! 
[Waiting for the Stage] by Richard Caton Woodville (Fig. 33).'* 
Rustic settings and themes of travel and the pursuit of mascu- 


line leisure link the three images. It is possible that playing up 


the roughness of the boatmen and their environment helped 
Bingham’s scene seem more akin to genre paintings in the 
European tradition, often set in taverns or other nonurban set- 
tings. Since Goupil and Company’s prints were also marketed 
in England, France, and Germany, Bingham may have adapted 
his imagery to conform to pictorial traditions more familiar to 
those markets. 

Bingham’s United States audience, by contrast, did not 
appreciate the artist’s hardening of the features and tempera- 


ment of his boatmen. Mississippi Boatman (Pl. 30), a painting 
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whose sole figure is the central boatman in Watching the 

Cargo (Pl. 27), did not sell when exhibited at the Art-Union 
of Philadelphia in 1851. Bingham admitted to Rollins that 

it may not have been a “well-selected subject” compared to 
the two landscapes with farm scenes and cattle that he also 
submitted and that had been successful.'°’ Franklin Kelly 

has speculated that the changes Bingham made to the main 
figure — making him older and darkening his mood as well as 
bringing the viewer closer to him — “may have caused viewers 
to perceive a provocative, even confrontational scene.”!”° This 
character study, along with Mississippi Fisherman (PI. 29), a 
similar single-figure composition, lacks the qualities that made 


Bingham’s paintings so attractive to self-made men in the 
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Fig. 34: Claude Regnier (active 18.40- 
66) after George Caleb Bingham 
(1811-1879), Jn a Quandary — 
Mississippi Raftmen Playing Cards, 1852, 
lithograph with applied watercolor, 
published by Goupil & Co., New York, 
Amon Carter Museum of American 


Art, Fort Worth, Texas, 1971.45 


previous decade: a sense of mobility, homosociality, and futu- 
rity. The space in both paintings is shallow and closed off, with 
barrels, crates, and a large tree limiting any movement toward 
the river or the horizon. 

Despite the occasional misstep, Bingham remained promi- 
nent in the national press, and when he traveled to Europe for 
the first time in 1856, art journals reported on his activities. 
After spending about two months in Paris, Bingham went to 
Dusseldorf, a city set on another river —the Rhine —and the 
location of a thriving international art community, including 
many Americans.!°’ By December he had begun working on 
portraits of George Washington and Thomas Jefferson commis- 


sioned by the state of Missouri and reported to Rollins that he 
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Fig. 32: Alphonse Léon Noél (1807-1884) after William Sidney 
Mount (1807-1868), Music is Contagious! 18.49, lithograph, 
Published by Goupil & Co., New York, courtesy American 


Antiquarian Society 


was creating “a large picture of ‘life on the Mississippi’ which 
will not require a great while to complete and which prom- 
ises to be far ahead of any work, of that class which I have yet 
undertaken.”!* 

Despite its greater complexity and larger size, the paint- 
ing probably did “not require a great while to complete” 
because Bingham had a host of existing drawings from which 
to formulate the work. folly Flatboatmen in Port (P1. 477) reworks 
the 1846 version of The folly Flatboatmen (PI. 5) but docks the 
central flatboat at an urban port, most likely Saint Louis but 
possibly New Orleans. As in earlier river paintings, it is impos- 
sible to identify the exact location because no landmarks 
can be seen. The river is wide but hazy, and just a few other 


boats are visible. All of the old characters are here, but their 


features are somewhat altered and their bodies enlarged, 


perhaps, as Barry and Heugh speculate, with the use of some 
means of projection. The exuberant central dancer now holds 
a hat and red scarf in his previously empty hands, but the 
fiddler and tin-pan player still flank him. Their audience has 
grown, but individual members are familiar from other can- 
vases by Bingham: reclining figures, some of whom have their 
backs turned to the viewer; pipe smokers; a barefoot man 
reaching into his shirt; and, directly behind the dancer, a man 
wearing a red shirt who uses a tall pole to support his weight. 
Women are still absent, but any social threat potentially posed 
by this gathering of boatmen is softened by the presence of 
two children playing in the sunlight at the lower right. ‘Two 
urban types wearing suits and hats, probably merchants or 
brokers who dealt with river commerce, are new to the com- 
position, as isa black man. The latter stands in profile, stooped 
and wearing torn clothing in stark juxtaposition to the white 
dancer dressed well and light on his feet. Eleven years had 
passed since Bingham’s first version of The Jolly Flatboatmen, 
and it is possible that increased sectional tension over slavery 
and associations with minstrelsy in his earlier work prompted 
the artist to make a clearer distinction between white boat- 
men and black labor, though it remains unclear if the black 
figure is enslaved.'” 

In the 1857 painting, Bingham grounds his figures tem- 
porally as well as socially by stilling the motion of the boat and 
removing them from the open territory of the river. By the time 
that he painted this work, flatboats were widely considered an 
emblem of the past even by those in the West. In “Address to 
the People of Missouri,” the Western Journal and Civilian her- 
alded the future and its possibilities by invoking the ambitious, 


go-ahead spirit of Americans: 


Many are doing well enough with mule wagons and 
mudroads, but the steam horse with its iron sinews pro- 
claims their thriftless folly. While the jolly flat-boatman 


was doing almost too well, the steam whistle startled 


him from his lazy jollity, and gave a tenfold energy to 
ihe commerce of our western rivers... . [L]ike true 
Anglo Saxons we repudiate the idea that anything ts 
well enough which can be bettered. We therefore unfurl 
the banners of our professtons also inscribed with the 


glorious motto: PROGRESS.'° 


That the jolly flatboatmen were “doing almost too well” while 
the rest were doing “well enough” indicates that they had over- 
stayed their welcome. With this painting, Bingham situates 
the heyday of the boatmen squarely in the past. Painted in 
Germany under the guidance of Leutze, a scene that previ- 
ously appeared as a glimpse of everyday life on the river, and 
thus suited for genre painting, now seemed inappropriate as 
the United States inched toward civil war. With Jolly Flatboatmen 
in Port, Bingham greatly enlarged the painting, bolstered its 
architectural setting, and increased the social complexity of 
its composition. In effect, he made a history painting at a time 
when the Mississippi River was becoming conceptualized as 
the center of the country, with the traits of a commercial cen- 
ter rather than the frontier. 

In 1859, shortly after painting Jolly Klatboatmen in Port, 
Bingham returned to Missouri. Though he continued to 
travel — making a return trip to Germany that was cut short by 
the death of his father-in-law; going to Washington, D.C., for 
artistic and political meetings; and exhibiting in Philadelphia 
and Saint Louis—he never regained national prominence. 
Instead, he relied on commissions from Missouri patrons for 
the majority of his work. Jolly Flatboatmen in Port lived most of 
its “life” in Missouri as well. It was still in the artist’s collec- 
tion in 1860 and, after being exhibited in Washington and 
Philadelphia, was placed on indefinite loan to the Saint Louis 
Mercantile Library Association, where it could be seen for 
much of the 1860s and 1870s. In Saint Louis it could be incor- 
porated into the writing of local history, and Bingham could 


once again be acclaimed as the “Missouri Artist.” 


Fig. 33: Christian Schultz (dates unknown) after Richard Caton 
Woodville (1825-1855), Cornered! [Waiting for the Stage], 185), 
lithograph with hand coloring, Published by Goupil & Co., 


New York, courtesy American Antiquarian Society 


Living in Jefferson City and serving as state treasurer, 
Bingham’s experience of the Civil War years were focused 
on skirmishes at the Kansas-Missouri border that led to his 
painting Order No. 11 (ca. 1869-70, State Historical Society of 
Missouri).'®! In fact, Bingham did not create any paintings set 
on the river —or any representations of the everyday — during 
the turbulent 1860s. Yet the national press headlines homed 
in on the Lower Mississippi as an important component of the 
war’s western front. The stakes for its control were high, since 
the rivers cut at the heart of the western Confederacy and its 


supply lines. 


Two watercolors by Frances “Fanny” Palmer that were even- 


tually published as lithographs in 1865 by the New York-based 
firm Currier & Ives show how the river was used to represent 


the national fissure.'* The Mississippi in Time of Peace (Fig. 3,4) 
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Fig. 34; Frances Palmer (1812-1876), The Mississippi in Time of Peace, 1865, produced for Currier & Ives, opaque 


and translucent watercolor and graphite on paper, 18%. x 2814 in., Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Gift of Maxim 


Karolik for the M. and M. Karolik Collection of American Watercolors and Drawings, 1800-1875, 53-2451 


appropriates several familiar motifs from antebellum imagery 
and consolidates them into one celebratory image: at left, a 
large number of black men load bales of cotton and hogs- 
heads of sugar onto the deck of a steamboat; several types of 
watercraft, including a keelboat, a flatboat, and steamboats, 
glide downriver on the placid stream, their decks laden with 
cargo; and the group at center is recognizable from Bingham’s 
painting The Jolly Flatboatmen (PI. 5) in which a man dances 
atop a flatboat while his comrades watch and make music. Con- 
versely, its pendant, The Mississippi in Time of War (Fig. 35), 1s a 
nightmarish scene in which Union gunboats fire on plantation 


houses, flames engulf steamboats, and the boatmen stand in 


disbelief or try to aid those who have been thrown into the 
water. The transition from sunset in Peace to the darkness of 
night in War indicates the passage of an idyllic, antebellum 
vision of river life to a bleak episode in the life of the country. 
Though it seems that the river’s golden days would be 
unrecoverable after such destruction, Currier & Ives issued 
at least eleven other lithographs in the next three decades 
that evoked the romance and thrill of the Mississippi River 
once again.'” One of them, Bound down the River (Fig. 36), is 
another example of later works of art borrowing from The Jolly 
flatboatmen. The completion of the transcontinental railroad in 


1869 and an increased emphasis on the East-West commercial 
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Fig. 35: Frances Palmer (1812-1876), The Mississippi in Time of War, 1862, produced for Currier & Ives, opaque water- 


color and colored crayons over graphite on gray wove paper, 18/6 x 28% in., Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Gift of 


Maxim Karolik for the M. and M. Karolik Collction of American Watercolors and Drawings, 1800—-1875,52.2.450 
é DDD Dd 


axis over that of the Mississippi valley, along with the wide 
dissemination of Currier & Ives prints and the publications 
of Mark Twain, made the river fertile ground for nostalgic 
reflection.'™ 

Perhaps this is what spurred Bingham to revisit his jolly 
flatboatmen motif once more. Completed the year before 
his death, The Jolly Flatboatmen of 1877~78 (PI. 48) exhibits 
an overall blue tonality that makes the sky and river a vibrant 
backdrop for the central group of figures. The painting is 
smaller than either of the two previous versions of the theme, 


as are the boat and the number of figures represented. Because 


there is no cargo under the deck, the flatboat becomes a stage 
rather than a vehicle transporting goods to market. The river 

is low and the boat has only one oar, calling further attention 

to the suspended forward motion of the group. Thus, instead 
of representing a slice of life during a trip down the river, the 
painting recalls a past era. Appropriately, then, the dancer faces 
the viewer more directly than before and appears to address 

his exuberant gestures toward the painting’s viewer and not 

the other men on the boat. The execution of the painting may 
also have been prompted by Bingham’s opening his studio for 


what would be his final exhibition. It took place at the recently 
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BOUND DOWN THE RIVER. 


Fig. 36: Nathaniel Currier (1813-1888) and James M. Ives (1824- 
18g5), Bound down the River, 1870, lithograph, 7% x 12'4 in., 


Library of Congress, Division of Prints and Photographs 


established department of art at the University of Missouri, to 
which he had been appointed the first professor. Each facet of 
his diverse oeuvre was represented — portraits, landscapes, and 
election scenes —so it was only fitting that his most well-known 
and widely circulated artwork should have a presence, too. 

At the end of his life, his ambitions were more localized 
than they had been in the 1830s and 1840s. Bingham focused 
his efforts on depicting historical events and figures of signifi- 
cance to Missouri, rather than designing works that engaged 
contemporary popular culture or economic currents. As a 
result, the inland rivers that had been central to defining the 
social and economic aspirations of his class and his career 
receded from view. 

Bingham never withdrew from political life and remained 
interested in developing the commercial possibilities of his 
art by having prints made after his paintings. But, unlike 
the self-portrait he painted more than forty years earlier, his 


self-portrait of about 1877 puts his artistic profession and 


practice on display by portraying him in the act of drawing 
(Fig. 37). Reflecting on his position in the lineage of art his- 
tory and the establishment and growth of an American tradi- 
tion in particular, Bingham wrote to his longtime friend and 


supporter Rollins: 


The humorous productions of Mount and others as seen 
in the “bargaining for a horse” “The jolly flat Boatmen” 
and “County Election,” assure us that our social and 
political characteristics as daily and annually exhibited 
will not be lost in the lapse of time for want of an Art 


record rendering them full justice.'"’ 


Using titles instead of his name to speak of himself, Bingham 
asserts that, along with the work of William Sidney Mount, 

the author of Bargaining for a Horse, his everyday scenes still 
had significance after more than two decades and a civil war. 
Indeed, he created “an Art record” that persists to the present 
day because of its capacity to sustain interpretation from mul- 
tiple points of view. Though most of Bingham’s art remains in 
Missouri—the number of portraits he painted of Missourians 
outpaced the rest of his oeuvre — his river paintings can be 
found in museums all over the United States. This distribution 
is partly the result of the routes that Bingham’s paintings and 
prints took in the nineteenth century, spurred by his ambitions 
for wide acclaim. But as Walker and Turk show in their essay in 
this volume, the paintings’ continued transit on the art market 
and in traveling exhibitions of the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries also speaks to the ability of his works to operate 


within different historical contexts. 


Fig. 37: George Caleb Bingham (1811-18709), Self-Portrait, ca. 1877, oil on canvas, 27/165 x 22% 1n., The 


Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri, lent by the Kansas City Public Library, 1-1995 
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Plate 26: Rafismen Playing Cards, 18.47 


Plate 27: Watching the Cargo, 18.49 
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Plate 28: he Wood-Boat, 1850 


Plate 29: Mississippi Fisherman, Ca. 1850 
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Plate 30: Mississippi Boatman, 1850 


Plate 34: Jrappers’ Return, 18 
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Plate 32: Cardplayer, for Raftsmen Playing Cards (847) with Plate 33: Raftman dozing, for Rafismen Playing Cards 
alterations and for Jn a Quandary (851) with alterations (1847) and Jolly Flatboatmen in Port (1857) 
Plate 34: Raftman, for Rafismen Playing Plate 35: Rafiman, for Raftsmen Playing Cards 


Cards (1847) and In a Quandary (1851) (1847) and Jolly 'atboatmen in Port (1857) 


Plate 36: Cardplayer, for Raftsmen Playing 
Cards (1847) and In a Quandary (1851) 


Plate 37: Boatman, for Watching the Cargo 


(1849) and Mississippi Boatman (1850) 


Plate 38: Boatman, for Watching the Cargo (1849) 
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Plate 40: Woodhboatman, for 
The Wood-boat (1850) 


Plate 39: Woodboatman, for The Wood-Boat (A850) 


Plate 44: koung woodboatman, for 
The Wood-Boat (1850) 


Plate 42: Trapper’s son, for Trappers’ Return (1851) 
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NAVIGATING THE PATH OF THE BRUSH 
Exploring the Role of Drawing and Preparatory Layers 


in the Creation of the River Paintings 


CLAIRE BARRY AND NANCY HEUGH 


Sometimes we'd have the whole river all to ourselves for 
the longest teme. Yonder was the banks and the islands, 
across the water; and maybe a spark —which was a 
candle in a cabin window; and sometimes on the water 
you could see a spark or two—on a raft or scow, you 
know; and maybe you could hear a fiddle or a song com- 
ing over from one of them crafts. It’s lovely to live on a 
raft. _—Mark Twain, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
(1885)! 


In the mid-1840s George Caleb Binghan,, a self-taught 
Missouri artist, began creating a portfolio of drawings of boat- 
men, fishermen, gamblers, and traders that he used to depict 
the daily life of river flatboatmen.’ The artist’s meticulous 
graphite and India-ink studies were unprecedented in the 
detail with which they described the hardscrabble characters 
who populated the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. The figure 
studies, encompassing the men’s unique physical character- 
istics, workaday clothes, expressions, and attitudes, are made 
with a precision that conveys an almost photographic realism. 
Although Bingham was recognized in his lifetime as a local 
artist who documented accurate, firsthand accounts of the 
riverboat experience, his models were often fellow Missourians 
and friends whom he posed as river people by dressing them in 


appropriate attire.” 


Mississippi Boatman (detail), 1850, Plate 30 


Extending his artistic reach, Bingham created these draw- 
ings to launch a new type of genre painting that idealized the 
daily life of the Missouri flatboatman, hoping that these novel 
images would propel him into the ranks of America’s foremost 
genre painters. He discovered what would become a critically 
important source of financial support in the American Art- 
Union in New York. This organization patronized artists by 
purchasing their works and distributing prints of their paint- 
ings among its membership. In 1845 Bingham’s submission of 
two genre paintings of Missouri frontier life to the AA-U began 
a prolific, twelve-year period of collaboration during which the 
artist produced his greatest riverboat paintings in rapid pro- 
gression. He offered lur Traders Descending the Missouri (Pl. 3), 
considered the artist’s masterpiece, to the AA-U in the spring 
of that year. Its subsequent purchase by the organization guar- 
anteed Bingham the acknowledgment and affirmation that he 
sought. It also set the ever-practical artist on a new path as he 
strategically shifted his artistic efforts toward producing orig- 
inal genre paintings of Missouri river life for an eastern audi- 
ence eager to learn about America’s exotic western frontier. 
However, while Bingham claimed to portray authentic images 
of frontier river life, his paintings idealized the great Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers and visually suppressed the challenges 
inherent in navigating their waters. The flatboat, Bingham’s 


chosen craft, was an ideal vessel for moving cargo through the 
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rivers’ varying depths, but it was already becoming obsolete 
by the 1820s when the Industrial Revolution ushered in larger, 
more powerful steamboats for hauling freight. Bingham’s 
choice of the flatboat, however, provided the artist with both 
an appropriate setting and a convenient compositional device 
for organizing his riverboat scenes. 

Bingham was highly selective in the characters he por- 
trayed, focusing on everyday types engaged in fishing, card 
playing, fur trading, and even dancing on their flatboats, 
while generally avoiding images of the Native Americans and 
African-Americans who also inhabited the region. Bingham’s 
flatboat paintings thus presented a nostalgic view of the western 
frontier, only occasionally hinting at the more negative activi- 
ties associated with the Mississippi River, such as slave trading. 

The artist intended these highly finished studies for practi- 
cal use as individual cartoons, or preparatory drawings, in com- 
posing his paintings rather than for public display; the majority 
were executed on single sheets of fine-quality, handmade, wove 
rag paper. Although no cartoons of complete compositions 
have been found or documented, Bingham probably created 
individual studies with a specific composition already in mind. 
Many of the drawings are double-sided, with pencil studies and 
traced figures appearing in the exact but reverse pose on the 
verso. The numerous working marks left on the papers — 
pinholes, traced impressions, pencil registration marks, paint 
smudges, and fingerprints —show that Bingham worked directly 
from the sketches when preparing his paintings. The artist also 
reused many of the drawings for different riverboat canvases. 

Bingham took these working drawings with him during his 
visits to New York, not only for help in composing his paintings 
but for sharing with his patrons, suggesting that the artist also 
used these studies on paper to help promote his Missouri river- 
boat paintings. The Bulletin of the American Art-Union of August 
1849 stated: “[Bingham’s] studio is at No. 115% Grand-street, 
where an inspection of his portfolio of sketches will greatly 


gratify those amateurs who may call upon him.” 


Bingham’s images of flatboatmen now rank among the 
most iconic American paintings of the nineteenth century. The 
occasion of this exhibition offered the opportunity to explore 
the working methods of this highly individual artist who pro- 
duced such lasting portraits of Missouri frontier life in the mid- 
nineteenth century, when the Mississippi River operated as the 
boundary between the more settled and industrialized East 
and the still sparsely populated and undeveloped West. 

This study focuses primarily on the artist’s technique as 
revealed by comparing forty-eight drawings to the underdraw- 
ings in seventeen of the river paintings made visible through 
infrared reflectography. The ink-and-graphite figure drawings 
were examined under various lighting conditions, including 
harsh raking light, transmitted light, and ultraviolet visible fluo- 
rescence. Embossed lines made with a stylus were examined 
under high magnification and compared to transferred lines 
in the underdrawings of related paintings. Thanks to recent 
advances in technology, specifically, newer infrared cameras 
with enhanced sensitivity that have the ability to capture clearer 
images of Bingham’s underdrawings than ever before pos- 
sible, the results from earlier investigations have been greatly 
augmented.” The current study represents the first systematic 
survey of the underdrawings, many of which were documented 
for the first time, in Bingham’s western river paintings.° Com- 
parative measurements and tracings were made of many of the 
drawings and their related figures on the canvases. Most of the 
paintings were also examined under the stereomicroscope, 
as well as through X-radiography. Some pigment analysis was 
also carried out using X-ray fluorescence analysis, and the cur- 
rent study also includes some observations about Bingham’s 
grounds, paint layers, and use of color as well as the condition 
of his paintings.’ 

Bingham’s lifelong interest in drawing began in his early 
childhood. His parents fostered his first attempts with this 
medium during his boyhood years in Virginia, when he prac- 


ticed drawing on the walls of his grandfather’s mill. His father, 


Henry Vest Bingham (1784-1823), also made pencil drawings as 
hobby, while his mother, Mary, encouraged Bingham through 
her love of books and learning.” After the family moved to 

the frontier town of Franklin, Missouri, in 1819, when he was 
eight, Bingham consulted the books in his mother’s library, 
which likely provided his first exposure to engravings after 
Renaissance and Baroque paintings, nurturing his nascent curi- 
osity and interest in composition and the visual arts.'° 

A major turning point in Bingham’s early years took place 
when he first met the itinerant portraitist Chester Harding in 
1820, an event that inspired the precocious youth to pursue 
painting as his life’s work. In a letter written in 1872 to J. Colvin 
Randall of Philadelphia, the adult Bingham recalled that when 
Harding temporarily took up residence in Franklin in Henry 
Bingham’s inn, the boy visited the artist in his studio on a 
daily basis, writing, “the wonder and delight with which his 
works filled my mind impressed them indelibly on my then 
unburdened memory.”'' Bingham’s youthful enthusiasm and 
close observation of Harding in the act of painting established 
a recurring theme in his development as a painter. Almost 
entirely self-taught, he made a lifelong habit of studying the 
works of other artists and adapting their techniques to his 
own creative ends." 

Although Bingham wrote the 1872 letter to authenticate 
Harding’s 1820 portrait of Daniel Boone (Fig. 38), the text is 
also significant for shedding light on Harding’s working meth- 
ods. Bingham wrote that before painting Boone’s portrait in 
oil, Harding “made a pencil drawing and perhaps an oil study 
from life.”'’ Harding’s habit of making a preparatory pencil 
sketch before painting likely set an important example for the 
would-be painter, since in his artistic practice Bingham typically 
employed drawing in preparation for painting. 

The significance of Bingham’s early contact with Harding 
should not be underestimated. Before 1850, very few schools in 
frontier towns such as Franklin and Arrow Rock, Missouri, where 


Bingham spent his youth, devoted resources to art education. 
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Fig. 38: Chester Harding (1792-1866), Daniel Boone, 1820, 


oil on oilcloth remounted on canvas, 22 x 17 in., Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Boston / The Bridgeman Art Library. Young 
Bingham visited Harding in his studio while the artist worked 


on this portrait from a preparatory pencil study of the sitter. 


However, following his father’s death in 1823, Bingham’s 
mother opened a school for girls in Franklin and hired an art 
teacher named Mattie Wood. Bingham, who assisted his mother 
by working as the school’s janitor, also took art instruction from 
Wood. According to tradition, he became her star pupil."* At 
age sixteen, Bingham apprenticed to Jesse Green, the first of 


two cabinetmakers (and Methodist ministers) who taught the 


Fig. 39: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), Self-Portrait, 


188 4-95, oil on canvas, 28°% x 22'/6 in., Saint Louis Art 
Museum, Eliza McMillan Trust, 57:1934. With its polished 
surface, firm modeling, and chiseled features, Bingham’s 


Self-Portrait recalls Harding’s handling in his Boone portrait. 


youth this craft, briefly kindling Bingham’s desire to become a 
preacher.’ Bingham also advanced his understanding of paint- 
ing materials and techniques by helping local sign painters. By 
his early twenties, his resolve established, Bingham embarked 
on an independent career as an itinerant portrait painter.'° 
The fact that late in his life Bingham still owned a painting 
from Harding’s early career reflects his enduring admiration 


and appreciation for the older portrait artist.'’” Bingham 


followed Harding’s example by moving to Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1838 to study at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, one of the few professional organizations for aspir- 
ing artists then in operation in the United States.'* In a letter 
to James Sidney Rollins dated May 6, 1837, Bingham wrote, 
“IT am aware of the difficulties in my way, and am cheered by 
the thought that they are not greater [than] those which 
impeded the course of Harding, and Sully, and many others.””” 

Over the course of his long career, Bingham produced 
hundreds of portraits, which represent the vast majority of 
his artistic legacy. He began earning his living by painting 
likenesses, traveling through the small towns of Boonville, 
Columbia, and Liberty as well as to larger urban centers 
such as Natchez and Saint Louis along the Mississippi River. 
Throughout this period, Bingham’s letters to his fiancée, 
Sarah Elizabeth Hutchison, underscore his dogged persis- 
tence at improving his painting skills: “the determination 
to do my utmost to rise in my profession has ever remained 
strong in my mind.”*° 

Bingham’s Self-Portrait demonstrates the young artist’s 
developing talent in the art of portraiture (Fig. 39). With its 
polished surface, firm modeling, and chiseled features, it 
recalls Harding’s handling in Portrait of Daniel Boone. Following 
Harding’s approach, Bingham sometimes began his portraits 
by making a fairly complete preparatory sketch in graphite on 
canvas from the live model. However, the existence or degree 
of underdrawing in the artist’s portraits varies considerably. 
In some cases, it reflects whether or not Bingham was paint- 
ing from the live model or after a photograph of the sitter. 
Differences in the extent of Bingham’s underdrawing were 
discovered during the infrared examination of the portrait 
pair Dr. Benowst Troost and Mrs. Benoist Troost (both ca. 1859, 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri). For his 
portrait of Mrs. Troost, painted from life, the artist prepared 
a complete underdrawing in graphite with parallel hatching 


and cross-hatching for shading. By contrast, he worked from 


a photograph for his posthumous portrait of Dr. Troost and 
limited the underdrawing to just a few cursory lines to place 


the facial features.*! 


Bingham continued to work at improving his painting skills 


while simultaneously developing a successful career as an itiner- 


ant portraitist. He found a willing market for his portraits, and 
his correspondence often reveals the speed with which he ren- 
dered his subjects and the prices he charged, evidence of his 
entrepreneurial skill and concern for practical matters. By all 
accounts, there was a steady demand for his paintings. In a let- 
ter from Saint Louis dated September 19, 1836, Bingham wrote 
to Sarah that he had “four portraits commenced, which can be 
finished in four or five days.”** Writing to Rollins from Natchez 
on May 6, 1837, the enterprising young painter attempted to 
procure commissions for a dozen portraits at twenty-five dollars 
each in order to finance a trip east to further his artistic educa- 
tion. As Bingham explained his motivation, “The greater facil- 
ities afforded there, for improvement in my profession, would 
be the principal inducement.””° 

In the spring of 1838, Bingham left for Philadelphia, the 
hometown of Thomas Sully, a painter whose portraits he had 
greatly admired and imitated. Three years earlier, Bingham 
had copied Sully’s portrait of Frances Anne Kemble as Beatrice 
(Fig. 40), the role she portrayed in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing, from an engraving by John Cheney.” Perhaps 
hoping to meet Sully and study his paintings firsthand to 
understand the artist’s handling of color, Bingham must have 
been disappointed to learn that his hero had departed for 
England.* Bingham thus began a three-month period of study 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, where he pur- 
sued courses in anatomy and drawing after casts of antique 
sculpture. He wrote Sarah that he had purchased numerous 
drawings, engravings, and antique casts in order to continue 
his drawing studies when he returned home to Missouri.*° His 
studies in Philadelphia also included his first prolonged expo- 


sure to examples of European painting that were on exhibit 


Fig. 40: Thomas Sully (1783~1872), frances Anne Kemble as Beatrice, 


1838, oil on canvas, 30 x 25 In., Pennsvivania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Bequest of Henry C. Carey (The Carey Collection), 
1879.8.24. Bingham greatly admired Sully’s paintings and copied 


this portrait from an engraving. 


in the galleries of the academy. Before returning to Missouri, 
Bingham visited New York City, where in 1838 he submitted 

a picture titled Western Boatmen Ashore (location unknown) to 
an exhibition at the gallery of the Apollo Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in the United States, the precursor 
to the American Art-Union. The title of the painting confirms 
Bingham’s first known effort at expanding the subjects of his 


paintings to include genre paintings of frontier life. His choice 
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Fig. 41: These details from the verso of Bingham’s Portrait of Thomas Miller (1837, left) and of the drawing 


Flatboatman (PI. 13) show that Bingham followed an academic approach to drawing by beginning the faces 


of his figures with faint guidelines for positioning facial features. 


of a western riverboat subject anticipated the future direction 
of his work. 

At the onset of the 1840s, Bingham took up residence with 
his family in Washington, D.C., remaining there for nearly 
four years. In the summer of 1843, he and his wife traveled 
to Philadelphia, where the artist made a timely return visit to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Seeing the recent 
genre paintings of some of America’s leading artists on display 
there, such as those of Washington Allston, Asher B. Durand, 
William Sidney Mount, Thomas Sully, and Benjamin West,”’ 
motivated Bingham to continue to pursue genre painting of 


western riverboat life.7° 


Bingham’s portfolio of studies of Missouri riverboatmen 
in the mid-1840s coincided with the publication of several 
American drawing manuals. In the mid-nineteenth century, 
American art education was becoming more democratic as 
these drawing manuals became widely available to aspiring 
artists across the country, providing step-by-step training that 
disseminated practical instruction in drawing beyond the walls 
of the few eastern academies. Given the importance Bingham 
placed on using carefully rendered drawings as the basis for his 
paintings, the relentless self-improver almost certainly studied 
these publications to better the quality of his draftsmanship. 


Among the drawing manuals that appeared in the country 


Fig. 42: Details left to right: J. G. Chapman’s “Head Study” 
(1847), Bingham’s drawing Boatman (PI. 37), and head com- 
parisons in infrared and normal light from Mississippi Boatman 
(Pl. 30). There is a remarkable similarity between Bingham’s head 
and Chapman’s illustration of the head of an older man in The 
Rudiments of Drawing, chapter 2, suggesting that Bingham con- 
sulted Chapman’s popular manual. Bingham also likely borrowed 


this study for the head of the trapper in Trappers’ Return (P1. 31). 


before the Civil War, John Gadsby Chapman’s American Drawing 
Book, published in 1847, was the most highly regarded.” The 
publication date makes it possible that Bingham consulted 
Chapman’s manual while executing many of his drawings. 
Traces of the artist beginning his head studies — with imagi- 
nary central lines through the faces and horizontal guidelines 
indicating the position of the eyes, nose, and mouth—can 

be seen on at least two drawings that predate the publication 

of the manual, as well as in a study of the seated Flatboatman 
(Fig. 41) from The Jolly Flatboatmen (P|. 5).*° Although the artist 
had undoubtedly acquired some academic drawing techniques 
before Chapman’s manual was published, he almost certainly 
consulted this book while creating his paintings of Missouri flat- 
boatmen. There is an uncanny similarity, for example, between 
the head of Bingham’s ink-drawn Boatman and Chapman’s illus- 
tration of the head of an older man in chapter 2 of his book 
titled “The Rudiments of Drawing the Human Head” (Fig. 42). 
Bingham’s use of Chapman’s illustration as the source for a key 
figure that would reappear in more than one of the flatboat- 
men paintings underscores his frequent practice of inventing 
his riverboat figures, whether from costumed studio models or 


prints, rather than creating portraits of actual boatmen. 


BINGHAM’S WORKING PROCESS 
IN THE RIVER PAINTINGS 


Bingham ’s composition process for the riverboat paintings 
began with lightly drawn, freehand sketches. Having spent 
much of his early career as a portraitist, he focused on accu- 
rately depicting facial features in both his drawings and paint- 
ings. Bingham chose quality papers that provided the ideal 
surface for detailed drawing with graphite pencil and for fluid 
ink washes. With few exceptions, his papers are medium weight 
and cream colored with a moderately smooth surface. There 

is some translucency to the sheets such that drawings on the 


recto could be easily traced on the verso when the sheet was 
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Fig. 43: William Sidney Mount (1807-1868), Lel Spearing al 
Setauket, 1845, oil on canvas, 28'4 x 36 in., Gift of Stephen C. 
Clark, Fenimore Art Museum, Cooperstown, New York. 
Mount’s iconic painting shares visual affinities with Bingham’s 
Fur Traders Descending the Missouri (PL. 3), including the use of 


ared imprimatura. 


held against a window. The papers are compressible and suf- 
ficiently durable so that the stylus made only occasional tears 
when lines were repeatedly traced for transfer. Impressions 
are often visible on both the recto and the verso of the studies 
that Bingham employed as cartoons for the figures, and, when 
observed through infrared examination, these incised lines 
correspond to the underdrawings in the paintings. 

In the paintings examined for this essay, Bingham used 
both plain-weave and twill-weave linen canvas commercially 
primed with white lead-based grounds. By adopting the 
more expensive twill weave for two later versions of The Jolly 
Flatboatmen (Pls. 47 and 48), he signaled the importance he 
placed on his most famous composition. The artist’s use of a 


white lead-based ground provided a smooth, semiabsorbent 


surface that enhances the luminosity of his paintings, enabling 
him to unite portraits of hardscrabble boatmen in tranquil 
river settings with a crystalline light.”! 

In his iconic Missouri river scenes, Bingham emulated the 
idyllic, pastoral style of American landscape painting repre- 
sented in the work of Thomas Cole and Asher B. Durand, two 
of the leading American artists in Bingham’s time whose work 
was also purchased by the American Art-Union.” Bingham’s 
use of a locally applied, red imprimatura (a thin, preliminary 
layer applied to the ground of a painting) in the foregrounds 
of several of the river paintings examined suggests that he also 
adopted specific painting techniques from Cole, whose practice 
of applying red underlayers that played a role in the appear- 
ance of the final image was well known at the time.” 

William Sidney Mount also recommended the use of a 
red imprimatura.™ His Eel Spearing at Setauket (Fig. 43,) shares 
unmistakable affinities with Bingham’s Fur Traders Descending 
the Missouri (Pl. 3) of the same year, especially in terms of the 
sharply delineated figures, the bright background sky, and 
the soft reflections in the water.*” Bingham was surely aware 
that Mount was also among the leading American genre paint- 
ers whose work was supported by the AA-U. In 1850 Mount 
recorded his idea for adapting the use of a red imprimatura 
to produce the most perfect ground for landscape painting. 
He recommended preparing the center third of the canvas or 
panel with gray, and the top and bottom thirds with a red impri- 
matura, so that the two colors “melt[ed] into each other.”*° We 
see Bingham adopting a variation of this approach in Fishing on 
the Mississtppi (Pl. 43), in which he underpainted the sky with 
both light gray (right side) and warm light brown (left side) 
imprimaturas, while he underpainted the water with a light 
gray paint. This suggests that Bingham emulated Mount’s 
working practice as well as his painting style.*’ 

Bingham, who used a red imprimatura under the river 
landscapes as well as under their figures, was probably also 


aware of the use of this technique in the earlier European 


artworks he encountered during his travels to the East Coast 
and Europe. Paintings by El Greco (1541-1614), Nicolas 
Poussin (1594-1665), and Jacob van Ruisdael (ca. 1629-1682) 
are evidence of the long-established tradition among European 
artists of utilizing red-brown grounds, and Francisco Goya 
(1746-1828) employed red grounds that remain especially 
visible in his portraits.** Goya employed the red underlayer to 
create thinly painted half tones in the modeling of his figures, 
and where he left it exposed, the red imprimatura creates vivid 
red accents around the eyes, nose, and mouths of his figures, 
infusing them with a palpable sense of warmth and vitality.” 
Bingham’s use of a hot red imprimatura in Boatmen on the 
Missouri (P\. 4), which can be readily seen emanating from 
the boatman’s arm and facial features, sets the stage for the 
artist’s highly personal use of color in the painting (Fig. 44). 

An unfinished Portrait of a Young Woman, 1877 (private 
collection) ,* which was discovered on a second primed 
canvas underlying Bingham’s Forest Hill, 1877 (The Nelson 
Homestead, Boonville, Missouri) ,*’ reveals the artist’s specific 
method for applying a red imprimatura. Working on top of 
a commercially primed white ground, Bingham established 
the portrait and overall composition in full monochromatic 
scale using a vibrant red underpainting.* Presumably, this 
toned imprimatura enabled him to paint the flesh tones more 
rapidly and efficiently, using the red underlayer as a half tone 
in the modeling of the face. ‘This observation supports a key 
discovery of the riverboat painting study: Bingham’s practice of 
painting on a red imprimatura is integral to his landscapes as 
well as his portraiture and political paintings. On the verso of 
many figure drawings, a residue of red paint often surrounds 
tack holes, presumably offset from the imprimatura during 
the transfer process. 

Bingham’s distinctive use of localized red underlayers 
imparts an intense luminosity to the riverboat paintings and 
creates the illusion of distance between the sharply focused 


foregrounds—where the figures and riverboats were executed 
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Fig. 44: This detail from Boatmen on the Missouri (PI. 4) shows 


Bingham’s use of a red ground, most notably in the boatman’s 
arm and facial features. By modeling the flesh tones over a red 


imprimatura, the artist infused the figure with warmth and light. 


over red undertones and appear to advance — and the tranquil, 
hazy backgrounds that provide a panoramic sense of space. By 
thinly executing the riverbanks and background foliage with 
cool green and mauve tints over the off-white ground, the artist 
evoked a tangible impression of light and atmosphere. 
Examination of Bingham’s riverboat paintings under 
infrared reflectography suggests that the artist’s underdrawing 
style evolved as his career progressed and as his compositions 


grew more complex. One of the earliest paintings examined, 


Landscape: Rural Scenery (P1. 1), shows no evidence of under- 
drawing; not surprisingly, none of Bingham’s drawings relates 
to this painting of diminutive figures engaged in domestic 
activities. This composition was modeled after landscape prints, 
especially those by the English artist George Morland (1763- 
1804), which were printed in large editions and available in the 
United States.** Dated to the same year that Bingham painted 
and submitted The Concealed Enemy (Pl. 2) and Fur Traders 
Descending the Missouri (Pl. 3) to the American Art-Union, 
Landscape: Rural Scenery is a transitional work that immediately 
precedes the artist’s more fully developed western river scenes 
in which the figures dominate the compositions. For his series 
of riverboat paintings that immediately followed this pivotal 
work, Bingham abandoned scenes of domestic life and the 
landscape style. For the riverboat paintings he created a new 
template, increasing the scale of the figures and portraying 


their activities within simplified, idyllic river settings. 


CASE STUDIES 
Fur Traders Descending the Missouri (1845, Pl. 3) 


Among the works studied for this essay, Fur Traders Descending 
the Missouri is the earliest dated painting in which the artist 
based a painted figure directly on a preparatory study. (Fora 
more comprehensive discussion of this painting, see the essay 
by Elizabeth Kornhauser and Dorothy Mahon.) Bingham 
created a detailed drawing of the older trader, with graphite 
and India-ink washes. The study depicts the trader seated in 
a canoe and holding a paddle, suggesting that Bingham had 
already conceived the composition before posing the model. 
He recycled the drawing in altered form for the similar figure 
in Trappers’ Return (Pl. 31), and while the artist unquestion- 
ably made a drawing for the trapper’s young métis (of Euro- 
pean and Native American descent) son as well, this drawing 


is now lost.** 


The thin paper Bingham used for the figure of the old 
trader in this painting is singular within his portfolio of draw- 
ings. The sheet was particularly vulnerable to mold and mois- 
ture and survives today in fragile condition. The artist may 
have discovered that this paper did not hold up well to the 
transfer techniques he employed in the creation of Fur Traders 
Descending the Missouri, and this may account for the lost com- 
panion drawing of the boy (Fig. 45). Bingham reused these 
transfer techniques many times over during the preparation 
of riverboat paintings from 1845 to 1857. 

‘Treating his study of the old trader as a cartoon, Bingham 
directly transferred the outlines of the figure to the prepared 
surface of his canvas, presumably with the aid of an interlayer 
of some type of carbon paper. Indentations in the paper over 
the ink and pencil lines are visible on the recto and appear as 
raised, embossed lines on the verso of the paper sheet. The 
artist carefully incised the outlines of the figure’s trousers, 
shirt, and hand. While incising the study for transfer, the artist 
corrected the drawing, demonstrating that he continued to 
rework his drawings throughout the creative process. He made 
corrections by adding scored lines along the dropped shoulder 
seam and the folds in the trader’s shirt, and he followed these 
revisions in the final painting (Fig. 46). 

The mechanical outlining visible along the left side of the 
figure’s face and hand in the underdrawing for Fur Traders 
is a result of Bingham’s direct transfer of the drawing to the 
prepared canvas; the scale appears to be one to one. Over- 
lays of the study, underdrawing, and painted trader show the 
slight adjustments Bingham made in completing the painted 
figure (Fig. 47). 

Infrared examination of this painting and others also 
brought to light a peculiarity of Bingham’s underdrawing 
method. The artist frequently combined different underdraw- 
ing techniques within a single painting, and sometimes even 


within a single figure. Bingham methodically transferred the 
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Fig. 45: The recto and verso of the drawing Fur trader (PI. 7), used for Fur Traders Descending the Missouri 


and Trappers’ Return (PI. 31), reveal the translucency of the paper and the artist’s gray transfer marks. 
The thin paper that Bingham used for this figure is singular within his portfolio of drawings as the artist 


typically used a thicker sheet. 
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Fig. 46: Details of the drawing Fur trader (PI. 7) and the related 
figure in Fur Traders Descending the Missouri (Pl. 3) show the 
artist’s impressions used to transfer the study to canvas. Bingham 
used incised lines to correct the study by dropping the shoulder 
seam during the transfer process, following this revision in the 


painting. 


Fig. 47: Left to right: the study Fur trader compared with infrared 
details of the corresponding figures from Fur Traders Descending 
the Missouri and Trappers’ Return (PI. 31). The overlay reveals that 


the scale of the study to the painted figures is 1:1. 
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Fig. 48: An infrared detail (left) of the young trader from Fur 
Traders Descending the Missouri (P1. 3) establishes that Bingham 
added the young métis son and his rifle after rapidly sketching 
the outlines of the boat. Note how the lines describing the boy’s 
leg are laid over the summary lines describing the top edge of 


the vessel. 


Fig. 49: Infrared details (left) of the bear cubs in Fur Traders 
Descending the Missouri and Trappers’ Return (PI. 31) show the 
artist’s pentimenti in his depictions of the bears, a key narra- 


tive detail that he reduced in both paintings. 


outlines of the fur trader and his paddle to the primed canvas 
by directly tracing the study. The artist positioned the reclining 
youth, freely sketching the legs, only after he established the 
top and bottom edges of the boat with rapidly applied, coarse 
outlines using a dry medium (Fig. 48). Infrared examination 
also showed the artist’s quick sketch of the rifle stock. 

The loose underdrawing of the bear cub, the legs of the 
young métis companion, the boat, and the boat’s reflection 
indicate much greater spontaneity than the artist’s meticu- 
lous handling of the fur trader. Throughout the landscape, 


Bingham made simple, swift notations, including a few marks 
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Fig. 50: This infrared detail (left) from Fur Traders Descending the Missouri (Pl. 3) shows a 


billowing flag in the underdrawing that was never realized in the finished composition. 


for clouds, a series of parallel lines for tree trunks, and scal- 
loped lines for the foliage behind the boy, perhaps referencing 
a compositional sketch for Fur Traders, now lost, that precluded 
the need for more detailed underdrawing in these areas. The 
artist indicated the young trader’s reflection in the foreground 
with summary parallel lines, but he shifted the reflection to 
the right, corresponding to the position of the youth in the 
final painting. 

Perhaps the most surprising discovery during the infrared 
examination of fur Traders Descending the Missour (Pl. 3) were 
the pentimenti in key narrative details. These revisions from 
the underdrawing pertain largely to the appearance and loca- 
tion of the bear cub, along with the overall description of the 
boat and near background. Bingham also reduced the scale of 
the cub in the painting from the one he first envisioned in his 
preparatory sketch, and he made similar changes to the animal 
in Trappers’ Return (PI. 31, Fig. 49). He also drew, but never 
painted, a bear cub to the immediate right of the young fur 
trader that he later replaced with a dead fowl. 

Infrared examination also uncovered Bingham’s initial 
sketch of a vertical mast, secured to the vessel between the two 
figures, that supports a flag billowing above the background 
trees (Fig. 50). In eliminating the prominent vertical motifs 
of the flagpole as well as a large tree first placed to the right 
of the old fur trader, Bingham emphasized the horizontal- 
ity of the panoramic river scene. These pentimenti reveal 
Bingham’s efforts to refine the composition and create a more 
compelling, peaceful image of frontier life that would appeal 
to eastern viewers. The American Art-Union’s acceptance of 
Fur Traders Descending the Missoun invigorated Bingham to 
expand his output of western genre paintings for a receptive 


East Coast market. 


The Concealed Enemy (1845, Pl. 2) 


No drawing by Bingham exists for the Indian he portrayed 
in The Concealed Enemy—one of only two paintings from the 
artist’s riverboat series to feature a Native American. As dis- 
cussed in the principal essay, the artist likely modeled the pose 
of the crouching Indian in The Concealed Enemy from a print 
source: the frontispiece for The Valley of the Mississippr Illustrated, 
a periodical that was published monthly beginning in 1841 
(Fig. 51).” Bingham’s appropriation of a figure from a repro- 
duction suggests that the artist may have lacked access to a 
suitable Native American model. Examination of The Concealed 
Enemy under infrared reflectography revealed little to no under- 
drawing, implying that—as with his posthumous portrait of 
Dr. Benoist Troost painted from a photograph —when Bingham 
modeled his figures after a print source, he dispensed with the 
need for detailed underdrawing. 

Like other Bingham paintings examined for this project, 
The Concealed Enemy contains numerous pentimenti. First, infra- 
red reflectography revealed that Bingham lowered the posi- 
tion of the barrel of the Indian’s rifle. Since he presented The 
Concealed Enemy and Fur Traders Descending the Missoun together 
to the American Art-Union, he may have conceived of them as 
pendants and shifted the rifle in order to point more accurately 
at the Indian’s intended targets: the figures in Fur Traders. The 
artist also eliminated the second figure of a rifle-bearing Indian 
crouching in the left background (Fig. 52). Perhaps Bingham 
disliked his unconvincing portrayal of the background Indian, 
or perhaps he concluded that focusing on a single attacker 


resulted in a more powerful composition. 
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Fig. 54: John Casper Wild (1804-1846), frontispiece for The Valley 
of the Mississippi Illustrated, 1841, lithograph, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. Bingham modeled the Indian in The Concealed 
Enemy (PI. 2) after the figure in this print. 


Fig. 52: This infrared detail (left) from The Concealed Enemy shows 
a second, crouching figure in the background, later painted over 


by the artist (see also Fig. 81). 
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Boatmen on the Missourt (1846, PI. 4) 


Bingham based two of the figures in Boatmen on the Missouri 
directly on two studies titled Boatman (Pls. 8 and g). Infrared 
examination of the painting shows that the standing boatman 
has the clearest and most systematic outlining of the three 
figures; the artist most likely posed the model in the study 
after he planned the composition, since he cropped the figure 
below the knees (Fig. 53). In the painting, Bingham placed the 
figure behind a woodpile and covered the boatman’s proper 
left leg with a blanket. Following his usual approach, Bingham 
directly transferred the study on paper to canvas by incising 
the contours of the boatman’s hat and facial features from the 
drawing. He used a system of simple schematic loops for shad- 
ows in the shirt folds, a shorthand underdrawing technique 
that he repeated in many of the later flatboatmen paintings 


but adopted in Boatmen on the Missouri for the first time. 


Fig. 53: In infrared light, the underdrawing (center) of the 
standing figure in Boatmen on the Missourt (P1. 4) shows Bingham’s 
systematic outlining of the figure by tracing the study, Boatman 
(PI. 9, left). (Infrared light also reveals an old, repaired tear in the 
canvas.) Bingham likely planned the composition before he posed 
his model, since like the finished painting (right) the study shows 


the figure cropped below the knees. 


The artist combined different underdrawing techniques in 
his rendering of the seated boatman wearing a stovepipe hat to 
the left. He embellished the contours and schematic looping of 
shadows with freehand shading in the form of parallel hatching 
in the man’s collar, lower back, and along the back of his hand. 

Bingham’s underdrawing for the third boatman, seated at 


the right, lacks the clear, mechanical outlines and schematic 


looping seen in the underdrawing of the other two figures. 

He probably added this figure last and positioned him on can- 
vas only after outlining the oars and boat, since the figure’s leg 
stops along the top edge of the oar. The boatman’s awkward 
proportions — his head, like that of the man in the middle, 

is too small for his large body— point to a recurring motif in 
Bingham’s riverboat pictures: the proportions of different 
body parts within the figures often do not match. This raises 
the question of whether Bingham might have drawn the figure 
directly on canvas without the aid of a preparatory drawing. 
The sketchy character of the underdrawing, with its imprecise 
contours and parallel hatching and cross-hatching through- 
out the costume and hat, differs considerably from the more 
meticulous appearance of the underdrawings traced directly 


from his studies. 


Watching the Cargo (1849, Pl. 27) 


The two seated boatmen in Watching the Cargo are based on 
drawings from Bingham’s portfolio. A watermarked Whatman 
paper was used for the study Boatman (PI. 37, Fig. 54), and the 
drawing was executed on the side of the sheet on which the 
watermark reads correctly: J. WHATMAN / TURKEY MILL / 1847. 
Whatman’s wove paper, made from high-quality linen fiber, was 
considered the finest paper available at the time, and the artist 
used it for several of his studies. 

Both of the studies for Watching the Cargo contain evi- 
dence of several of Bingham’s most characteristic techniques 
for utilizing the studies as cartoons for transferring figures to 
canvas. The drawings reveal extensive impressions along the 
contour lines of the figures, the shadows of drapery folds, and 
the details in the faces and pipe (Pls. 3'7 and 38). Harsh, raking 
light on the verso of the drawing of the seated boatman with 
pipe captures the relief from incising and the distortion of the 
paper as it stretched from the pressure Bingham applied as he 


drew and burnished the surface to transfer areas of shading 


(Fig. 54). Bingham’s tracing procedure for creating a reverse 
pose is demonstrated in the double-sided drawing of the 
boatman on the left of the painting (Fig. 55). When Bingham 
placed this drawing facing a light source, perhaps on a window, 
viewing it in transmitted light, the dark lines and shadow areas 
of the drawing on the recto would have been easily visible. He 
was thus able to trace the outline of the figure on the verso of 
the sheet. 

In the underdrawing for the seated boatman on the left, 
the artist elaborated his customary mechanical outlining of 
forms with extensive cross-hatching in the shadow areas of the 
figure’s costume, proper right hand, and wrist. These hatch 
marks are also seen in the impressions on the study, and they 
demonstrate a more sophisticated, formal approach to shad- 
ing than seen in the schematic looping of shadows in the 
underdrawing for Boatmen on the Missouri (Pl. 4), executed 
three years earlier (Fig. 56). 

Numerous pentimenti in the underdrawing of the fore- 
ground point to the artist’s efforts at shifting the wooden 
poles and tarp and restructuring the overall size and shape of 
the tented cargo (Fig. 57). Bingham sketched the cargo sur- 
rounding the figures in a freehand, summary manner, using 
cross-hatching in the shadows as he had done for the figures. 
Although no preliminary sketches for Bingham’s riverboat 
compositions survive, he must have arranged the figures 
according to a carefully considered, preexisting plan for the 
overall scene, as E. Maurice Bloch asserted in his catalogue 
raisonné of Bingham’s drawings.* In the majority of his pre- 
paratory studies, Bingham established the immediate setting 
of his figure, whether sitting on a box or in a canoe, and the 
results of close examination of the underdrawings corroborate 
this process. Infrared examination reveals that while Bingham 
may have begun his underdrawings with the background, it was 
most often sketched much more loosely than the figures, and 
the artist frequently revised the setting as he brought his paint- 


ings to completion. 
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Fig. 54: Raking light on the 
verso (right) of Boatman (PI. 37) 
shows the Whatman watermark 
in reverse and distortion of the 
stretched paper from Bingham 
applying pressure and rubbing to 
transfer areas of shading to the 


underdrawing on his canvas. 


Fig. 55: Bingham’s tracing 
procedure for creating a 
reverse pose 1s demonstrated 
in the double-sided drawing 
Boatnan (PI. 38) in Watching 
the Cargo (PI. 27). 
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Fig. 56: As seen in infrared light, the cross-hatching that Bingham applied for areas of shading in the figure’s hand and 
wrist (left) in Watching the Cargo reflects a more sophisticated drawing approach than the schematic loops he used three 


years earlier to indicate the shadows in a shirt (right) in Boatmen on the Missouri (PI. 4). 


Fig. 57: This infrared detail (left) of the two seated figures in Watching the Cargo, when compared to the finished painting, 
reveals pentimenti in the artist’s structuring of the overall size and shape of the tented cargo. Bingham sketched the cargo 


in a freehand, summary manner but used cross-hatching to indicate shadows in both the figures and background details. 
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The Wood-Boat (1850, Pl. 28) 


The double-sided drawings for the figures in this painting 
represent Bingham’s draftsmanship at its finest, reflecting the 
artist's heightened awareness of expression, light, and shadow 
(Pls. 39, 40, and 41). All three of the drawings show extensive 
embossed impressions resulting from the artist’s direct trans- 
fer of the studies to canvas. Examination of the drawing of the 
standing boatman in raking light shows that Bingham incised 
the outlines of the vertical pole farther to the right, continuing 
to refine his drawing throughout his creative process (Fig. 58). 
He followed the revised outlines of the pole in the completed 


painting. For the young seated boatman in this painting, 


Fig. 58: This detail of 
the figure’s knee in the 
drawing Woodboatman 
(PI. 40) alongside its 
related figure in The 
Wood-Boat shows the 
artist’s impressions 
used in the transfer 
process. Bingham 
incised the vertical 
pole farther to the 
right, continuing 

to refine his compo- 
sition throughout his 


creative process. 


Bingham applied extensive underdrawing throughout the 
figure, treating the shadow areas by combining his simplified 
looping technique with more detailed parallel hatching and 
cross-hatching (Fig. 59). The artist lavished the most attention 
on the wrinkled face of the seated boatman that he meticu- 
lously transferred from the study (Fig. 60). 

Bingham delineated the contours of the flatboat using a 
straightedge and made a simple freehand sketch of foreground 
details, such as the woodpile, using summary outlines. A penti- 
mento exists in the left foreground, where Bingham simplified 


the composition by eliminating a long pole. 


- ; 
eet, k: ; Fig. 59: Details of the drawing 
% Young woodboatman (PI. 41) and the 
underdrawing of the painted figure 
(right) in infrared light show that 
Bingham combined his simplified 
looping technique with more detailed 
cross-hatching for the shadows in 
the underdrawing. This example 
illustrates the artist’s occasional 
practice of combining different 
underdrawing techniques within 
a single figure. 
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Fig. 60: When an infrared detail 


(center) of the smoking figure 

in The Wood-Boat (PI. 28) is seen 
alongside the related drawing 
Woodboatman (PI. 39, left), it 
becomes apparent that the artist 
lavished attention on the figure’s 


wrinkled face, which he continued 


to do in the painting (right). 


Trappers’ Return (1851, Pl. 31) 


Six years after he painted Fur Traders Descending the Missoun 
(Pl. 3), Bingham recycled the drawing of the old boatman for 
the painting Trappers’ Return (see Fig. 45). The artist created 

a new drawing for the boy, selecting a paper that was better 
suited to his transfer process. The new drawing is executed on 
a paper support that is heavier and more robust than the thin 
sheet he had used previously for the study of the old trader. As 
he had done before, the artist carefully traced the contours of 
the two figures from his studies and indicated the shadow areas 
in the shirt folds with parallel hatching and schematic loops. 
The contour lines visible in the underdrawing for the young 
boy in Trapper’s Return correspond to the blind impressions in 


the paper, indicating direct transfer. 


Fig. 61: Details of the young boy from the drawing Trapper’s son 
(Pl. 42) alongside the underdrawing of the figure in Trappers’ 
Return showing the artist’s arrows, or registration marks, circled 
in red. Bingham aligned corresponding arrows in the study and 
in the underdrawing, point to point, to carefully position and 


hold the cartoon still on the canvas during transfer. 


Fig. 62: Details (left) of the drawing Fisherman (Pl. 50) and an 
infrared from Fishing on the Mississippr (P|. 43) showing the artist’s 
arrows, or registration marks, circled in red. Bingham used these 
arrows to align his cartoons on canvas for transfer. Similar regis- 
tration marks appear on a number of Bingham’s studies of flat- 


boatmen and political figures alike. 
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Fig. 63: This infrared detail (top) 
from Trappers’ Return (Pl. 31) shows 
the artist’s underdrawing of a 
larger animal that was never real- 
ized in the finished composition 
(bottom). Bingham also revised 
the pose of the painted cub to show 


him standing on all fours, rather 


than sitting. 


Bingham positioned his drawing of the trapper’s son on underdrawing stage (Fig. 61). Further evidence of this method 
the primed canvas surface by aligning corresponding arrows was also discovered in the underdrawing of the standing fisher- 
that he marked on both the drawing and the underdrawing, man in fishing on the Mississippi (Pl. 43, Fig. 62). 
the arrows matching point to point, where the guide marks Following his customary practice, Bingham completed the 
appear below the boy’s elbow and above his head slightly to preparatory drawing of the surrounding landscape, including 
the left. While these arrows had been previously noted on this the boat and background foliage, in Trappers’ Return with free- 
drawing (and several other studies of boatmen and political hand sketching. Once again he struggled with the description, 
figures) ,*’ the discovery for this essay of corresponding marks size, and location of the bear cub in this boat— the underdraw- 
in the underdrawing confirms that Bingham used these reg- ing reveals that Bingham abandoned two preliminary sketches 


istration marks to position his study on the canvas during the for the animal (Fig. 63). 
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Mississippi Boatman (1850, Pl. 30) and 


eee Fig. 64: An infrared detail (left) of the figure in Mississippi 
Mississippi Fisherman (ca. 1850, Pl. 29) . : ‘“ 
Fisherman (Pl. 29) shows that Bingham sketched the figure 


Infrared examination established that Bingham adapted his directly on canvas using a dry medium, probably graphite. 
underdrawing style according to the complexity of his compo- He heavily worked the shadows with back-and-forth scrib- 
sitions. The underdrawing in the two single-figure paintings bling, and he redrew both of the figure’s feet. 


examined, Mississippi Fisherman and Mississippi Boatman, differ 
from the premeditated approach that the artist generally fol- 
lowed for his multifigure compositions. No study is known to 
exist for Mississippi Fisherman, suggesting Bingham sketched the 
figure directly on canvas using a dry medium (probably graph- 
ite). He defined the outlines of the figure with multiple strokes 
and heavily worked the shadow areas with parallel hatching and 
rapid back-and-forth scribbling. Bingham also repositioned the 
fisherman’s feet, partially erasing his earlier attempt (Fig. 64). 


As was his usual practice, he summarily sketched the key 
outlines of the landscape surrounding the figure. His ener- 
getic handling of the large rocks and shadows in the fore- 
ground presents a striking contrast to the more measured 
and precise underdrawing seen in most of his complex, 
multifigure paintings. 

By contrast, Bingham modeled the figure in Mississeppa 
Boatman after his graphite preparatory study Boatman (Pl. 37), 
which we have seen was likely based on Chapman’s illustration 
for an aged man (see Fig. 42). The painted figure, however, is 
much larger in scale, and the lack of squaring lines raises the 
possibility that Bingham may have transferred his boatman 
drawing to canvas using some means of projection to increase 
the size of his figure. (This question is addressed further in 
the following case study of the artist’s three versions of the 
same subject.) 

Bingham’s underdrawing technique for the figure in 
Mississippi Boatman differs in appearance from his directly 
traced underdrawings. The artist loosely sketched the out- 
lines of the boatman figure, along with his facial features, but 
applied only minimal parallel hatching in shadow areas with- 
out any evidence of the schematically lassoed shadows usually 
found in the underdrawings of figures that were directly trans- 
ferred from paper. Bingham outlined the barrels, crate, and 
flatboat using cursory lines and shaded the front side of the 
crate with extensive parallel hatching. Infrared examination 
also uncovered pentimenti in the size of the crate and flatboat 


cabin, the latter of which he enlarged in the final painting.* 


Three Versions of The Jolly Flatboatmen 
The Jolly Flatboatmen (1846, PI. 5) 


Bingham prepared six known studies for The Jolly Flatboatmen 
of 1846. His most ambitious composition to that time, the 
painting was reproduced in a mezzotint that was engraved by 
Thomas Doney, who was active in New York City from 1844 
to 1849, and published by the American Art-Union in 1847.” 
All of the existing drawings for the figures are on a similar 

type of paper, and the support for three of these studies of the 
river characters has an unidentified watermark, a six-pointed 
star, that is undocumented in previous Bingham studies. 
Although slightly thinner, this paper has a cream tone and 
smooth surface similar to other papers Bingham used in his 
early drawings. 

There are drawings for every major figure in The Jolly 
Flatboatmen with the exception of the central dancer, whose 
joyous pose is tantalizingly similar to both the bronze Pom- 
peiian Dancing Faun from the second century BCE” and the 
ascending figure of Christ in Raphael’s Transfiguration of 1520 
(Fig. 65).°' These examples illustrate not only Bingham’s famil- 
larity with the canon of classical and European Renaissance 
art but, again, his tendency to borrow key motifs from print 
sources. Furthermore, as discussed earlier, casts after classical 
sculpture were certainly part of his workshop inventory.” Bing- 
ham attracted criticism for borrowing from Renaissance pro- 
totypes when he exhibited the first version of his Flatboatmen 
composition in 1847; however, their qualities of stasis probably 
also made his rough-and-tumble characters accessible to a 
wider audience.” 

Although no drawing for the dancing boatman is known 
to survive, infrared analysis of the underdrawing for the paint- 
ing reveals that Bingham painstakingly drew the figure’s con- 
tours and lassoed the shadows of his drapery folds as if the 


figure had been directly transferred from a study. Pentimenti 


along the right side of the figure show that Bingham perfected 


a 
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Fig. 65: Dancing Faun (second century BCE) from Pompeii and the figure of Christ from Raphael’s The Transfiguration, 1520, 


in the Pinacoteca Vatican probably inspired Bingham’s pose for the dancing figure in The Jolly Flatboatmen of 1846 (PI. 5). 


This indicates both the artist’s familiarity with the canon of classical and European art and his practice of borrowing key 


motifs from print sources. 


the dancer’s pose by repositioning the proper left hand, 
leg, and foot. 

The artist’s studies Fiddler (Pl. 11), Flatboatman (Pl. 12), 
Flatboatman (PI. 13), and Skzllet-beater (Pl. 10) all evince a famil- 
lar pattern of blind impressions along contours, including 
indications for the shadows in shirts, from the direct transfer 
of the drawings to canvas. Hand-drawn overlays confirm all 
four drawings are exactly to scale, with only minor adjustments 
in outlines. The figure seated directly behind the dancer’s 
leg appears reduced from the drawing (PI. 12), but the hand- 
traced overlay confirms that its scale is one to one, and there 


are incised contour lines, which indicate direct transfer. A 


digitally manipulated overlay shows the slight variations from 
drawing to painting (Fig. 66). Exceptionally, the drawing for 
the flatboatman at the far right gazing at the viewer shows no 
incising or evidence of direct transfer, yet the underdrawing 
reveals the characteristic contours and loops. When the hand- 
drawn overlay of the drawing was placed over the painted fig- 
ure, the increase in size again suggested some sort of projection 
may have been used for transfer (Fig. 67). Bingham may have 
traced the larger, projected image using contours and loops 
that were similar in appearance to underdrawings that were 
directly transferred. Accordingly, the underdrawing for the 


other four boatmen in the foreground follows Bingham’s usual 


method of transferring figures from studies: carefully outlining 
the contours of the boatmen and indicating the shadows with 
schematic loops. 

The artist established the outlines of the flatboat and oars 
with meticulous precision, working with the aid of a straight- 
edge. Changes in angled lines at the bottom left and right 
corners of the flatboat reflect Bingham’s preoccupation with 
perspective. While some of the objects in the foreground, 
including the coiled rope and ladder, were planned from the 
outset, other details, such as the hanging shirt and animal 
pelt, were added in a later stage of the creative process— the 
infrared reflectogram mosaic demonstrates that these forms 
overlap the completed outlines of the flatboat. Bingham 
made several minor adjustments during the course of paint- 
ing, such as shifting the position of the dangling rope in the 
foreground, to achieve a greater sense of balance in the final 


composition (Fig. 68). 


Fig. 66: A digital overlay of the seated boatman directly behind 
the dancer’s leg in The Jolly Flatboatmen, 1846 (PL. 5), when 
compared to an overlay of the related drawing Flatboatman 


(PI. 12), shows only slight variations from drawing to painting. 


Fig. 67: A digital overlay of the drawing Flatboatman (PI. 13) 
placed over the painted figure in The Jolly Flatboatmen, 1846, 
reveals an increase in size from drawing to painted figure, 

suggesting that Bingham employed some method of projec- 


tion in transferring the drawing to canvas. 
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Fig. 68: An infrared mosaic detail of The Jolly Flatboatmen, 1846 (P1. 5), reveals that Bingham established 


the outlines of the flatboat and oars using a straightedge, then later added the hanging shirt and animal 


pelt, whose descriptive lines cross over the earlier lines of the boat. 


Jolly Flatboatmen in Port (1857, Pl. 47) 


In the fall of 1856, Bingham set sail for Europe to continue his 
artistic education by directly experiencing the great paintings 
that he had previously known only through prints.** He had 
abandoned the flatboatmen pictures following the closing of 
the American Art-Union in 1852, which had supported his 
series of river scenes, and turned his focus toward European- 
influenced monumental history painting. He spent the early 
fall of 1856 in Paris accompanied by his daughter, Clara, and 
his second wife, Eliza Thomas, whom he married following the 
untimely death of his first wife, Sarah. Bingham found the 
experience of visiting the galleries of the Musée du Louvre, 
filled with countless masterpieces of many conflicting schools 
and artistic styles, almost overwhelming.” 

After his Paris stay, the artist migrated to the thriving artis- 
tic center of Dusseldorf, where he could secure comfortable 
and reasonable lodging for his family in the smaller and more 
affordable city. He set up his studio next to that of Emanuel 


Leutze, joining a group of American artists that included 


Worthington Whittredge and Eastman Johnson, who were 
associated with the Dusseldorf Academy. 

Teaching at the Dusseldorf Academy emphasized a pre- 
cise style of history painting that suited Bingham’s developing 
sensibility and artistic goals. The three years he spent there, 
working and studying, equipped the Missouri painter with a 
solid European artistic education. Though he temporarily 
abandoned the river scene pictures for a few years in favor of 
political paintings and historical portraits, Bingham reprised 
the jolly flatboatman theme in Germany with the painting 
Jolly Flatboatmen in Port. He now treated the subject as a history 
painting to record a significant event in the expansion of the 
American West. Working on an ambitious scale, Bingham 
greatly expanded the complexity of the earlier composition 
to emulate the grand traditions of European history painting.” 
In fact, the overall conception of Jolly Flaiboatmen in Port— 
from the asymmetric pose of the flag-waving dancer to the 


crowd of figures on the boat to the distant urban background — 
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Fig. 69: Kugene Delacroix (17g8-1863), Liberty Leading the People, 1830, oil on Canvas, 102'4 x 128 in., Musée du Louvre, 


Paris. Bingham certainly knew of this masterpiece while he was in Paris, and his Jolly Flatboatmen in Port (Pl. 47) bears a 


striking similarity to Delacroix’s work. Jolly Flatboaimen in Port is the largest of Bingham’s flatboatmen pictures and the 


only one that he painted in Europe. 


recalls Eugene Delacroix’s famous composition Liberty Leading 
the People (1830), a print of which Bingham could have seen 
during his recent sojourn in Paris (Fig. 69).°’ Although it is 
unlikely that Bingham saw the actual painting, it had been 
exhibited in Paris the previous year at the popular Exposition 
Universelle, and he was certainly aware of Delacroix’s reputa- 
tion as one of the most sought-after French painters of the 
day. Bingham’s crowd in Jolly Flatboatmen in Port now includes 
twenty-one figures consisting of urban merchants and rowdy 
boatmen, a much greater array of cargo, and a view of a 
steamboat and the port of Saint Louis or perhaps New 
Orleans in the background. 

Bingham expressed the impressive expansion of his hall- 
mark jolly flatboatmen subject in an 1857 letter to Rollins: 
“I have on hand a large picture of ‘life on the Mississippi’ . . . 
which promises to be far ahead of any work of that class which 


I have yet undertaken.” The artist’s choice of canvas, an 


expensive twill weave, and its size (his largest riverboat paint- 
ing) indicate the importance of this work to the artist and his 
Missouri roots. 

To construct such a complex, multifigure composition, 
Bingham reprised several of the figure types he had previously 
employed in his earlier painting of the subject, preparing a new 
group of larger drawings of these characters for transfer to the 
canvas. These are Skillet-beater (2) (Pl. 60), Fiddler (2) (Pl. 58), 
and Boatman (Pl. 59). Considering both the paper type and the 
scale of these drawings, it is likely that the artist created them in 
Germany, using his portfolio of river characters for reference 
and drawing on thick European paper. The stiffness and thick- 
ness of the paper of the Dusseldorf drawings did not lend itself 
to his direct transfer process. The colors of these sheets range 
from a muddy tan to brown, owing to the varying discoloration 
of the sheets over time. These are the only drawings in which 


Bingham employed white chalk or white gouache highlights, 
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Fig. 70: These details of the drawings Flatboatman (PI. 15) and Skillet-beater (2) (Pl. 60) show the artist’s white highlights. 


In the earlier study (left), Bingham created the highlights by showing reserve areas of light paper and by erasing pencil 


marks in the drawing, while in the later study he rendered the highlights using gouache. 


reflecting an evolution in the artist’s handling of light in his 
graphic work. In earlier studies, he followed a more reduc- 
tive technique by erasing areas or utilizing reserved areas 
of the support to designate highlights (Fig. 70). 

Infrared examination of the underdrawing of Jolly Flatboat- 
men in Port, in conjunction with an examination of the extant 
drawing papers, suggests that Bingham established the con- 
tours of the dancer, skillet beater, and fiddler by tracing the 
studies. He added the figure of the seated boatman in the 
foreground on top of the completed boat in a late stage in the 
working process (Fig. 71). The artist also determined the out- 
lines for the smiling figure of the black man in tattered clothes 
but shifted the figure slightly to the left in the final painting. 


This minor but significant adjustment helped to separate the 


man from the other background figures, drawing greater atten- 
tion to the contrast of his dark silhouette against the sky. 
Bingham’s overall system of underdrawing for the numerous 
figures in Jolly Hlatboatmen in Port followed a northern European 
approach in which the primary figures are drawn in greater 
detail while the less important background figures are indi- 
cated with only abbreviated notations. For the dancing figure, 
Bingham delineated details such as facial features, strands of 
hair, and drapery folds by summarily indicating the folds and 
drawing loops around the shadow areas, just as he had done for 
the other boatmen of this scale. For the pairs of businessmen 
and children in the lower right, however, the artist reduced his 
underdrawing to just a few notations in a manner simular to that 


which he had employed for the boatman behind the dancer. 
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Fig. 71: An infrared detail (left) of Jolly Flatboatmen in Port (Pl. 47) shows that Bingham 


added the figure of the seated boatman in a late stage of the working process. 


Fig. 72: Bingham recycled the drawing of the reclining boatman (right), first used in Woodboatmen on a 


River (Western Boatmen Ashore by Night), 1854 (P1. 45), for Jolly Flatboatmen in Port, reversing the pose. 


Bingham modeled the pipe-smoking Dockhand (PI. 57), 
Rafiman dozing (Pl. 33), and Raftman (Pl. 51) on existing draw- 
ings in his portfolio. He had used the drawing of the reclining 
man in an earlier painting, Woodboatmen on a River (Western 
Boatmen Ashore by Night) (Pl. 45), but for this work he reversed 
the figure (Fig. 72). The close correlation between the larger 
painted figures and the smaller drawings that inspired them 
is another indicator that Bingham may have used an optical 
device to enlarge the scale of these boatmen. 

Among the painters Bingham clearly admired, the young 
Thomas Cole had owned a camera obscura, and Thomas Sully 
once took notes from a book that recommended the use of 
the camera obscura and camera lucida.” As early as 1816, 
Rembrandt Peale had introduced his father to an optical 
device — possibly the camera lucida—and the conservators 
Lance Mayer and Gay Myers have observed that “cameras, 


perhaps both lucida and obscura, were perhaps more widely 


used by American painters in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries than has been previously thought.” 

Such optical devices helped both professionally trained 
and self-taught nineteenth-century artists render likenesses 
without the need for advanced drawing skills. In 1815 the 
painter and inventor Bass Otis advertised a tool called the “per- 
spective protractor,” which promised that “the outline of any 
object may be correctly delineated . .. by any person who can 
draw a line or has the least idea of holding a pencil.” A recom- 
mendation by Bingham’s hero, Thomas Sully, was included 
in the advertisement, making it likely that Sully at least exper- 
imented with the tool.*! Sully’s testimonial, along with his 
previously documented interest in both the camera obscura 
and camera lucida, suggests that the artist studied and possibly 
experimented with a variety of optical devices. This interest 
could have been transmitted to Bingham when the Missouri 


artist traveled to Philadelphia in 1838 to study Sully’s work. 
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Fig. 73: A comparison of infrared 
details (top) of the dancing figures in 
Jolly Flatboatmen in Port (left, Pl. 47) and 
The Jolly Flatboatmen, 1877-78 (P1. 48), 
reveals that the drawing in the later work 
is much looser and less deliberate than 
in the earlier version because Bingham 
was working without his portfolio of 
drawings. The later flatboatman also 
appears shorter and squatter than in the 


earlier work. 


The folly Flatboatmen (1877-78, Pl. 48) 


Bingham’s underdrawing in his last and final version of The Jolly 
Flatboatmen shows that the artist sketched the contours, facial 
features, and drapery folds of the five leading characters as in 
the previous versions, but in this case his underdrawing style 
appears looser and less deliberate than before. Furthermore, 
the figures appear shorter and squatter than earlier flatboat- 
men figures. Significantly, Bingham no longer had direct access 
to the working drawings for these characters; John How, a for- 
mer mayor of Saint Louis, had bought them from Bingham and 
in 1868 donated them to the Saint Louis Mercantile Library, 
where they were bound into an album.” 

Bingham described the dancing figure in greatest detail, 
sketching his strands of windblown hair, but the pattern of his 
drapery folds lacks the precision and methodical, looped out- 
lining of shadows seen in earlier works. Given the inaccessibility 
of the drawings for direct transfer, it is not surprising that the 
overall character of this underdrawing resembles a freehand 
sketch rather than one that was traced from a piece of paper 
(Fig. 73). Bingham may have sketched the figures from sight 
using the 1847 mezzotint of The Jolly Flaitboatmen as a guide. But 
here again, the absence of squaring lines suggests that he may 
have transferred the figures to canvas with the aid of a projec- 
tion tool. Note the apparent distortion of the shorter figures, 
which may be related to the use of an optical device. 

Several pentimenti in Bingham’s last flatboatmen painting 
reflect the artist’s usual practice of fine-tuning elements at the 
time of painting to perfect the balance of the composition. 

He reduced the size of the dancer’s kerchief and hat, and he 
raised the right arm of the fiddler, increasing his prominence 
and visibility (Fig. 74). The artist also significantly narrowed the 
width of the flatboat, combining the use of a straightedge with 
loose, freehand sketching to describe the outlines of the vessel, 


its oars, and the water line. 


CONCLUSION 


George Caleb Bingham combined an innate talent for draw- 
ing and portraiture with an original sense of color to create 
realistic and lasting portraits of Missouri riverboat life. From 
his earliest childhood years through the European sojourn of 
his maturity, Bingham continually strived to obtain the type 
of serious artistic instruction that was inaccessible to him in 
his rural Missouri home. He honed his drawing skills by draw- 
ing from prints, consulting drawing manuals, sketching from 
casts of antique sculpture, and eventually acquiring some 
formal training in art academies in Philadelphia in 1838 and 
Dusseldorf in 1857. A squared pencil sketch found on the 
reverse of an early portrait reveals that Bingham was already 
conversant with some academic drawing practices by 1837.” 
He also incorporated academic techniques in his drawings of 
Missouri flatboatmen that became the starting point for his 
riverboat paintings. The sophistication of his drawing tech- 
niques evolved following his instruction at the Dusseldorf 
Academy. From his early drawings to later studies, Bingham 


reserved areas of the cream-colored paper for highlights. By 


contrast, in the German drawings he extended the tonal range 


by working on toned papers and adding highlights in white 
chalk or gouache. 

Bingham always carefully planned his riverboat compo- 
sitions. Using his portfolio of working drawings of models, 
he produced complex, multifigure compositions by deftly 
combining, arranging, and directly transferring figures from 
the paper studies to canvas. Although these drawings appear 
uncannily realistic, examination confirms that Bingham 
invented the seemingly authentic frontier characters from 
costumed models who posed in his studio and that he reused 
recognizable models for different studies of frontier types. He 
also borrowed figures from prints and even prototypes from 


classical and Renaissance art. 
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Fig. 74: Three infrared details (top) of the fiddlers in The Jolly Flatboatmen, 1846 (left, PI. 5), 
Jolly Flatboatmen in Port, 1857 (center, Pl. 47), and The Jolly Flatboatmen, 1877-78 (P1. 48), 


show that Bingham slightly altered the recycled figure as he painted. 


Technical examination of Bingham’s riverboat paintings 
under infrared reflectography reveals the artist consistently 
prepared the canvases with elaborate underdrawings that were 
generally more comprehensive than those found in his portrait 
paintings. The artist’s preoccupation with rendering convinc- 
ing representations of river boatmen is reflected in his under- 
drawing of figures, which is far more detailed than that of their 


surrounding landscapes. Bingham often drew the landscape 


freehand, working around the meticulously positioned figures, 
probably from a preplanned composition. 

Many of the drawings are executed on high-quality, cream- 
colored wove paper, and Bingham worked directly from these 
sketches in the preparation of his paintings. He typically 
incised the drawings for transfer to canvas over an interlayer 
such as carbon paper so that the scale of the figures in the 


drawings and paintings is usually one to one. The ability of 


the paper to accept strong impressions from the pressure 

of the artist’s drawing tools made it suitable for Bingham’s 
tracing techniques. The various working marks left on the 
papers confirm that the artist continued to revise his drawings 
throughout the creative process, and he also recycled draw- 
ings for use in more than one painting. Blind impressions, or 
incised lines in the paper visible in harsh raking light, usually 
correspond to the underdrawings seen in the infrared reflec- 
togram mosaics. 

Bingham’s underdrawing style also changed throughout 
his career and according to the complexity of the composi- 
tions, as well as whether or not he appropriated a print source 
for his figures. The artist frequently combined different under- 
drawing techniques within a single painting and sometimes 
even within a single figure. His underdrawings reflect a variety 
of techniques, including mechanically traced outlines, hatch- 
ing, cross-hatching, freehand sketching, and ruled lines, which 
together demonstrate the flexibility of his creative process. 
Distinct differences were also found in his underdrawings 
based on the composition, particularly between the single- 
figure and multifigure compositions, and whether or not he 
was modeling his figures after a print source or a preparatory 
drawing. Although his underdrawings were consistently exe- 
cuted in a dry carbon-based medium, great variety was noted in 
his manner of application, including the pressure applied and 
the width of his lines. 

Bingham rarely adjusted the scale of the figures from the 
study to the painting, but in cases where he did, the consistency 
of overlays between corresponding figures, adjusted for scale, 
suggests that the artist could have used some form of projec- 
tion in his working process. Intriguingly, Bingham completed 
his last flatboatmen canvas without access to his original stud- 
ies, probably using the mezzotint of the first composition as 
his model. In this late painting, the overall character of loose, 
sketchy underdrawing Bingham used for the figures differs 


dramatically from that of the earlier paintings. 


Drawing on a lifelong habit of studying the works of other 
painters and adapting their techniques to his own creative 
ends, Bingham employed a red imprimatura for the river 
landscapes and their figures, a technique that was used by 
such contemporaries as Thomas Cole and William Sidney 
Mount. While not unique to Bingham’s work, the toned impri- 
matura so strongly influenced the luminosity and original 
coloring of these pictures that it became a signature of the 
artist. The brightly tinted underlayer in the modeling of the 
half tones infuses Bingham’s figures with a physical sense of 
warmth and life. 

Bingham consciously adopted the agenda of the American 
Art-Union in its advancement of a national art by promoting 
his identity as a Missouri artist to market his flatboat paintings 
to a receptive eastern audience. Yet the haunting stillness of 
his realistic portraits of mid-nineteenth-century Missouri fron- 
tier life resulted from the studied, methodical, and original 
approach to drawing and painting that he achieved through 
his relentless, lifelong pursuit of an artistic education and 
exposure to the European schools of painting. His persistent 
ambition to become a painter of the first rank required that 
Bingham abandon the frontier lifestyle that he purported to 
document from firsthand observation. Instead, he navigated 
lessons learned from master painters in the more developed, 
industrialized East as well as the art galleries of Europe to cre- 
ate timeless and moving images of unworldly Missouri boatmen 


whose lifestyle would soon disappear. 
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TECHNICAL BRILLIANCE REVEALED 


Bingham’s Fur Traders Descending the Missourt 


ELIZABETH MANKIN KORNHAUSER AND DOROTHY MAHON 


The year 1845 was an auspicious one for George Caleb 
Bingham. That December, the American Art-Union in New 
York City accepted four of his paintings for display in its 
annual exhibition. The AA-U’s purchase of this group —which 
included two landscape paintings, Cottage Scenery (Fig. 75) and 
Landscape: Rural Scenery (Pl. 1), as well as the companion genre 
scenes The Concealed Enemy (Pl. 2) and Fur Traders Descending 
the Missourt (Pl. 3, Fig. 76) -marked the beginning of the art- 
ist’s long and successful relationship with this pioneering arts 
organization. Recognizing the quality and appeal of Bingham’s 
work, the AA-U offered this relative newcomer from the west- 
ern frontier seventy-five dollars for Fur Traders, the highest 
price paid for any of the four works, all of which were distrib- 
uted by lottery.! 

Painted when Bingham was thirty-four, Pur Traders 
Descending the Missourt is generally considered his finest achieve- 
ment, an icon of American art. At the same time, it continues 
to raise questions in the minds of art historians and the public 
at large, who find themselves both captivated and disarmed by 
the progressive aspects of the painting but unable to explain 
the fact that such an advanced work was painted so early in 
the artist’s career. This discrepancy is acknowledged in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s collection catalogue, which 
states that Fur Traders is “one of the masterpieces of American 


art,” and yet “the picture is almost inexplicable in terms of 


lur Traders Descending the Missourn (detail), 1845, Plate 3 


Bingham’s previous work.”* How did this artist, who was largely 
self-taught and based in the American West, evolve from exe- 
cuting rough, linear journeyman portraits of his fellow Mis- 
souri citizens (see Fig. 7) to creating a brilliantly distilled and 
spectacularly atmospheric composition of life on the Missouri 435 
River that appealed to a national audience? Building on previ- 
ous scholarship, this essay provides a case study of Fur Traders 
Descending the Missourt and presents new information, the 
gathering of which was inspired by an initial examination of 
the painting with fellow essayist and conservator Claire Barry 
for this project. Further exploration of the painting during 

an intensive technical examination in the Sherman Fairchild 
Center for Paintings Conservation at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art illuminated Bingham’s innovative artistic process for this 
work and for his other river paintings, and it helps explain how 
he produced this masterful picture. Bingham’s careful thought 
process and use of sophisticated painting techniques are herein 
revealed by the discovery of his elaborate underdrawing, proof 
of his direct use of a highly finished study drawing and of his 
skillful and varied manipulation of the oil medium. 

By the mid-1830s, Bingham had achieved some success as 
an itinerant portrait painter in Missouri. Like many self-taught 
American artists, he developed his skills as a draftsman in part 
by copying prints and engravings as well as original artworks. 


The artist’s principal biographer, E. Maurice Bloch, posited 


Fig. 75: George Caleb Bingham 
(1811-1879), Collage Scenery, 1845, 
ollon canvas, 25% X 30 in., 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., museum 
purchase, Gallery Fund and 

eifts of Charles CG. Glover, Jr., 
Orme Wilson and Mr. and 


Mrs. Lansdell K. Christie, 61.36 


that the artist also likely consulted popular drawing manuals 
of the time.” While a boy living in the Missouri River towns of 
Franklin and Arrow Rock, Bingham benefited from a number 
of early encounters with professional artists, particularly the 
traveling portrait painter Chester Harding, who spent time in 
Franklin, Missouri, and whose studio Bingham regularly visited 
as an inquisitive boy.’ During his travels in the 1830s, Bingham 
journeyed to Saint Louis, where he was exposed to an emerging 
art culture, including exhibitions and private collections of 
art.” But Bingham soon developed ambitions beyond portrai- 
ture that required him to travel to eastern cities to expand his 
knowledge. Writing to his friend James Sidney Rollins in 1837, 


he explained: 


I cannot foresee where my destiny will lead me; 1t may 


become my interest to settle in some one of the eastern cit- 
wes. The greater facilities afforded there, for improvement 
in my profession, would be the principal inducement. 
There is no honorable sacrifice which I would not make to 
attain eminence in the art to which I have devoted myself. 
Iam aware of the difficulties in my way, and am cheered 
by the thought that they are not greater [than] those which 
impeded the course of Harding, Sully, and many others, 

at is by combatting that we can overcome them, and by 


determined perseverance, I expect to be successful.° 
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Fig. 76: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), Fur Traders Descending the Missourz, 1845, oil on canvas, 


294% x 364% in., The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Morris K. Jesup Fund, 1933 (33.61) 


Fig. 77: John Neagle (1796-1865), Pat Lyon at the Forge, 1829, oil 


on canvas, 94/4 x 68% in., courtesy of the Pennsylvania Academy 


of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Gift of the Lyon Family, 1842.1 


A year later, in 1838, Bingham traveled to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and New York, and he lived in Washington, D.C., 
from 1840 to 1844.’ While in Philadelphia, he was able to study 
the works on display at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, including paintings by Thomas Cole, Emanuel Leutze, 
William Sidney Mount, and Thomas Sully. He appears to have 
absorbed a number of lessons, for example, from John Neagle’s 
portrait Pat Lyon at the Forge (Fig. 77). Bingham was impressed 
by this grand, full-length portrait of an older man and the 
reclining figure of his young apprentice, documenting an 
important incident from the sitter’s past. Bingham would use 
this work as a precedent for Fur Traders. He also continued his 
practice of drawing copies of works of art while in Philadelphia, 
and in preparation for his return home, he wrote to his wife, 

“I have been purchasing a lot of drawings and engravings, and 
also a lot of casts from antique sculpture which will give me 
nearly the same advantages in my drawing studies at home 
that are present to be enjoyed here.”® As he continued to 
hone his skills as a draftsman, Bingham made a careful study of 
Renaissance and Baroque formulas that he observed in these 
resources. He later employed these lessons as he developed 
his symmetrical, classically balanced pyramidal compositions. 
At the same time, he became aware of the popular success of 
genre paintings by such artists as Mount and Charles Deas and 
expanded his repertoire to include subjects from everyday life. 

Before his return to Missouri, Bingham made a brief visit to 
New York City, where he was invited by the artist James Herring 
to submit a painting to the gallery of the Apollo Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts in the United States, founded 
in 1838, which became the American Art-Union four years 
Jater. In late 1838 he submitted Western Boatmen Ashore (location 
unknown). This genre painting is among the earliest examples 
of the artist's ambition to move beyond portraiture, and it 
was Bingham’s first river painting.” Following a four-year resi- 
dence in Washington and a second trip to New York in 1843, 


Bingham returned to Missouri in 1844 and was elevated in the 


Fig. 78: Thomas Cole (1801-1848), View from Mount Holyoke, Northampton, Massachusetts, after a Thunderstorm — 


The Oxbow, 1836, oil on canvas, 51% x 76 in., The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage, 


1908 (08.228) 


press from “portrait painter” to “the Missouri Artist.”!° With 
his artistic experiences broadened during his trips to the East, 
Bingham extended his subjects to include landscapes as well 
as genre scenes. 

Cole’s paintings of wilderness landscape, early settlement, 
and pastoral scenes constitute a mythic historical narrative 
of America’s origins and development that influenced many 


American artists of the time, including Bingham, whose 


conceptual format for his river paintings series bears Cole’s 
influence."' In Cole’s famous work View from Mount Holyoke, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, after a Thunderstorm — the Oxbow 
(Fig. 78), for example, the artist employed a bifurcated 
composition juxtaposing wilderness and settled lands, and 
he introduced the panoramic format that came to define the 
Hudson River School. On occasion, Bingham painted pure 


landscapes in the Romantic style of Cole — The Storm is a notable 
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Fig. 79: George Caleb Bingham 
(1811-1879), Lhe Storm, 

Ca. 1852-53, oll on canvas, 

25’ x 300 1n., Wadsworth 
Atheneum Museum of Art, 
Hartford, Gift of Henry E. 


Schnakenburg, 1952.74 


example (Fig. 79). In addition, Cole’s popular four-part alle- 
gorical series The Voyage of Life (1839-40), which was on view at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts during Bingham’s 
presence in the city, provided a resounding precedent for using 
the river as a metaphor for life. Bingham may also have been 
influenced by the popularity of Cole’s pairs of paintings, such 
as The Departureand The Return (both 1837, Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C.) and Past and Present (both 1838, Mead 
Art Museum, Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts) , when 
he envisioned his companion works The Concealed Enemy (PI. 2) 
and Fur Traders Descending the Missoun (PI. 3). Both pairs of 
paintings were on view in New York City in 1838 and thus might 


have been seen by Bingham." 


While Cole clearly influenced Bingham’s pure landscapes 


and his river paintings, the latter’s unique style and subject 
matter were far more than a simple continuation of Cole’s 
practice. Bingham was one of the first artists to concentrate 
on the western territories’ great central north-south axis of 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and the first to capture 

its singular landscape features and atmospheric qualities of 
light. He focused on the trade and settlement in the West that 
fueled the nation’s economy. He also addressed the issue of 
race, acknowledging the racially mixed West as seen in the Fur 
Traders’ figures of father and son. He chose to focus on imag- 
ery that he knew from firsthand experience and that would 


provide his eastern audience with scenes and characters of the 


western frontier. For Fur Traders, Bingham drew on his vivid 


memories as a boy growing up on the Missouri River. His sub- 
jects, which had largely disappeared by the 1830s, had been 
popularized in the literature of the time. The New York writer 
Washington Irving’s Astoria (1836) chronicled the adventures 
of the French fur trappers and traders, who often intermar- 
ried with Native Americans. Bingham’s original title for Fur 
Traders was French Trader <= Half Breed Son, which emphasized 
the racial exoticism of the inhabitants of the western frontier."’ 
Such diversity was rare in the artist’s work, and the painting 
was given a more neutral title by the American Art-Union in 
order to enhance its appeal to New York audiences and to 


identify its locale on the Missouri River.'* 


Fig. 80: Charles Deas 441 
(1818-1867), Lhe Voyageurs, 

18.45, oll on canvas, 

31% x 36/4 In., courtesy 

of American Museum of 

Western Art— The Anschutz 


Collection 


Bingham was undoubtedly aware of the frontier paint- 
ings of Indians by George Catlin and Deas, who exhibited 
their action-filled scenes in Saint Louis during the 1840s." 
One painting in particular, Deas’s The Voyageurs (Fig. 80), has 
been identified as a possible inspiration for Bingham’s Fur 
Traders.'® However, although they were painted in the same year 
and share a basic organization of figures on a river traveling 
parallel to the picture plane, the two paintings differ in a num- 
ber of respects. By portraying a racially mixed family at the 
center of his work, Deas focused on “the sexually and socially 
driven alliances between European Americans and Native 
Americans in the West.”!’ Deas also fully embraced the 


Romantic sublime of Cole’s wilderness landscapes in this 


work, which has the family traveling upstream, back into the 
wilderness darkened by a storm and accentuated by the inclu- 
sion of blasted trees and framed by dramatic, anthropomorphic 
landscape elements. While Bingham conveyed the mixed-race 
relationship between father and son in his painting, he con- 
centrated on just two figures in a highly refined composition 
that increases its dramatic impact. Furthermore, Bingham 
chose to create a painting nearly devoid of action, seemingly 
frozen in time. 

Fur Traders has a classical balance but at the same time 
employs a rigorous refinement characteristic of more progres- 
sive works painted later in the century. When scholars redis- 
covered this painting in the mid-twentieth century, they hailed 
it as a precedent for an American style that they referred to as 
Luminism and found in it the light-filled, restrained character- 
istics of works by such artists as Sanford R. Gifford, Fitz Henry 
Lane, Martin Johnson Heade, and John F. Kensett.’* As will 
be demonstrated in this essay, however, Bingham developed 
an artistic process that was unique to his works. In Fur Traders, 
for example, he added a startling directness to his light-filled 
composition by placing meticulously rendered figures on the 
surface who engage the viewer at eye level. A French trapper 
slowly paddles his canoe down the river; his “half breed” son, 
as the artist referred to him, leans across the cargo; and a black 
bear cub is leashed to the bow. A strongly horizontal composi- 
tion is further emphasized by the lack of framing devices, and 
the distillation and paring down of the compositional elements 
create a startling stillness. Bingham wonderfully conveys the 
early morning atmosphere of calm and stasis; the father and 
son are in harmony with their wilderness surroundings and are 
encompassed in a dreamlike morning fog with the sun burning 
through. The canoe rests low in the water, and the three figures 
are anchored by their strong reflections on the glassy surface. 
The wizened father wears a distinctive French voyageur’s knit- 
ted cap and a brightly colored pink-and-white-striped shirt. 


A pipe juts from his mouth. His half-Indian son, dressed in an 


equally bright blue shirt and brown buckskin pants, leans for- 
ward on the bale of furs they are taking to market. His bright 
smiling face, reminiscent of the young apprentice’s counte- 
nance in Neagle’s portrait, conveys his American-European 
roots, but Bingham identifies the boy’s Indian heritage by 

his straight black hair and the fringed, beaded red bag and 
sash that he leans on, as well as by the Indian symbols that 
are painted on the blanket that covers their cargo. He rests 
casually on his rifle, and placed nearby is a recently shot duck 
with a blood-stained hole in its breast. ‘The central pyramid is 
echoed by the shadows of the trapper and son on the surface 
of the greenish-blue water, but their reflection is partial, while 
the cub’s lean, elongated form is echoed by its full shadow 
reflected in the pinkish water, creating a proper balance with 
the two main figures while adding a mysterious element — 

“a spirit of the wild.”" 

The only indications of motion are the long white lines of 
paint that signify ripples on the water and around the snags 
in the river and the white smoke emerging from the trapper’s 
pipe. The background, seen through the atmospheric haze, 
becomes simplified and condensed as it progresses from the 
central foliage through the layers of landscape that recede 
into the distance. Bingham ’s ability to capture the mysteri- 
ous, mist-infused effects of the Missouri River at dawn is an 
extraordinary artistic achievement. The artist heightened the 
impact of Fur Traders by submitting to the American Art-Union 
a companion work, The Concealed Enemy (Pl. 2), a painting of 
an American Indian warrior positioned high above the river, 
poised with a rifle and hidden behind a boulder. The dark 
foreground, sharply juxtaposed with the light of the setting 
sun, adds to the drama of the scene. In contrast with the still- 
ness of dawn in Fur Traders, this painting presents an image of 
the savagery and danger to be found on the river. As Henry 
Adams suggested, when the two works are hung side by side, 
they form, from left to right, the progression from savagery to 


civilization.*” Like Fur Traders, this scene refers to a time twenty 


years earlier, before the Indians were forced to relocate farther 
west and disappeared from the Missouri landscape. Unlike Fur 
Traders, this work shows no evidence of underdrawing. The only 
evidence of Bingham’s rethinking of the composition is the 
presence of the painted figure of a second Indian emerging 
from behind the boulder, which the artist eluminated in the 


final composition (Fig. 81).*' 


ARTIST’S TECHNIQUE 


Bingham’s success with Fur Traders Descending the Missoun, 
including his artistry and the clarity of his message, is better 
understood through an examination of his process, one that 
he developed and employed for the first time with this paint- 
ing. His underdrawing provides a look over the artist’s shoul- 
der as he envisioned his finished canvas—in other words, a 
look into the artist’s creative mind. 

Bingham gave careful thought to his composition before- 
hand and began his process with elaborate underdrawing on 
the canvas, most of which is very freely executed. The older 
man in the painting, however, is precisely underdrawn and is 
based on the carefully drawn character study Fur trader (Pl. 7), 
whose placement, when transferred to the canvas, established 
the compositional perspective. There is also evidence of under- 
painting in the form of elaborate landscape details. Bingham 
rethought the composition and carefully altered and pared 
down the initial underdrawn and painted elements, many of 
which were eliminated, so that the finished scene shows just 
the bare essentials. In addition, an examination of his painting 
technique reveals a highly sophisticated use of the best mate- 
rials available, including a limited number of high-quality pig- 
ments. Finally, Bingham employed an extraordinary range of 
brushwork and paint application to achieve the qualities of sun- 
rise on the river. His elaborate and thoughtful process resulted 
in a beautifully balanced, spare composition that is devoid of 


superfluous or narrative details. 


Fig. 81: This infrared reflectogram detail of The Concealed Enemy 


(Pl. 2) reveals the figure of a second Indian that was not included 


in the final composition. 
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Fig. 82: Using infrared imaging, extensive underdrawing can be 


seen beneath the layers of paint in this detail of Fur Traders. 


Technical investigation has provided insight into the 


planning and execution of the earliest of Bingham’s surviving 
river paintings. Infrared reflectography reveals that, unlike his 
habit with previous paintings,** the artist began Fur Traders with 
extensive underdrawing using a dry carbonaceous drawing 
material, probably graphite pencil, and that the composition 
underwent many changes before the painting process began 
(Fig. 82). A one-to-one comparison of the painted surface 

with the drawing of the fur trader demonstrates that the sizes 
correspond exactly, confirming that the extant study was cre- 
ated specifically for transfer into the composition (Fig. 83). 
Although there is no firm evidence as to how Bingham made 
the transfer, for centuries artists have employed various meth- 
ods to accomplish this task. For example, artist’s treatises 
available during this period describe a process called “calking,” 


in which an intermediate piece of paper was rubbed on one 
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Fig. 83: This black-and-white detail of Fur Traders is overlaid with outlines of two of the artist’s preparatory 
drawings. The drawing of the boy (PI. 42) was used for the later painting Trappers’ Return (Pl. 31) and, when 
compared with the similar subject in Fur Traders, shows a marked difference in scale. The drawing of the 


old trader (PI. 7), however, corresponds exactly to the painted figure. 


Fig. 84: The arrows in this detail of the old 
trader’s left hand point to scored lines that 
might have served as registration marks for 


transferring the drawing. 


Fig. 85: In this detail of the old trader’s right 
hand, arrows point to locations where the art- 


ist’s underdrawing is visible to the naked eye. 


side with white or red chalk or charcoal and placed between 
the original drawing and painting support.*’ By applying pres- 
sure with a stylus to the outlines, the drawing was effectively 
transferred without soiling the original. On the surface of the 
painting there is a vertical score mark in the background to the 
left of the fur trader that corresponds to the left edge of the 
drawing when it is aligned with the painting; there are also sev- 
eral short, straight score marks in and around the figure of the 
fur trader (Fig. 84). These marks may be evidence of a system 
used to register the study drawing during the transfer process. 
The precise, controlled, and delicate underdrawing of the fur 
trader was followed so exactly during the painting of this figure 
that it can be observed only when the infrared reflectogram 


is magnified. For the most part, the drawing is concealed, but 
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Fig. 86: A detail of the drawing Fur trader (PI. 7) beside a detail of the painting reveals the artist’s 


modifications to the figure in the final composition. 


when the surface is examined with the stereomicroscope, it is 
visible in a few places beneath thinly applied paint and along 
the contours (Fig. 85). 

After Bingham transferred his drawing of the fur trader 
to the canvas, he continued to refine the figure. A comparison 
of the drawing with the painted figure reveals that Bingham 
decided to give his fur trader an older, more wizened and 
weathered face by adding wrinkles to the forehead and around 
the eyes, which now have a more penetrating gaze than in the 
drawing; he also painted in heavy eyebrows, a beard and mus- 


tache, and longer grayish-white hair (Fig. 86). He also made 


the hat taller and painted it with more flair, using bright colors 
of red and creamy white. The fur trader’s shirt is painted in 
pink with white stripes and is given lively shading and shadows. 
Bingham elevated the pipe in the fur trader’s mouth slightly so 
that it is above his collar line, and he added a bright glint on 
the bowl and a small cloud of white smoke drifting away. Collec- 
tively, such beautifully rendered details add much to the power 
of the finished work. 

The portions of the composition that were freely sketched 
in the underdrawing include the canoe, the bear depicted 


in the bow, and the boy and cargo mound on which he rests 
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Fig. 87: This infrared reflectogram detail 
reveals the artist’s freely sketched under- 
drawing of the trader’s son, the position 
of the rifle and cargo mound, and a small 
animal lying on top of the mound that was 


not included in the final composition. 


Fig. 88: This infrared reflectogram detail 
reveals an underdrawn mast and flag that 


were not included in the final painting. 


(Fig. 87). The reflections in the water are loosely indicated, as 
are the sweeping cloud formations and massing of trees in the 
background. Features that were loosely sketched but do not 
appear in the final composition include a very small bear sit- 
ting on top of the cargo mound and a mast and flag placed 
between the boy and his father (Fig. 88). 

Particular aspects of the underdrawing confirm that 
Bingham had a fairly clear idea of the overall composition 
before he started. He began with a loose sketch placing the 
features as described above. The figure of the fur trader was 
then transferred into the composition, very precisely, employ- 
ing the study drawing, which surely had been drawn using a 
posed model. At this stage, the artist realized that he needed 
to correct the perspective of the compositional sketch, which 
he had drawn from a higher viewpoint than the eye-level orien- 


tation of the figure study. The distant gunwale was lowered, the 


Fig. 89: The bear’s ears in the underdrawing, seen in the infrared reflectogram detail at left, 


are rounded and more bear-like than those in the finished painting. 


bow was made smaller, the bear was repositioned lower and 
reduced in size with his head facing forward, and the cargo 
mound was shifted left to create more space between the fig- 
ures. It was likely at this point, too, that the artist decided to 
eliminate the tiny bear on the cargo mound, as well as the mast 
and the flag. With regard to Bingham’s working methods, it 

is of particular interest that these compositional adjustments 
stemmed from the direct use of the highly finished drawing 
of the fur trader. This is the first indication of how crucially 


important this working method would become for Bingham 


as he developed the increasingly complex figural groupings 
in his later river paintings. 

The underdrawing of the bear in the bow puts to rest 
any remaining confusion regarding the identification of the 
animal. The ears are drawn with rounded tops, which is the 
typical shape for bears’ ears. Misidentification may have ensued 
because the fine strokes of paint describing the tufts of hair 
projecting from the top of the ears make them appear some- 
what pointed (Fig. 89). The animal’s face, when photographed 


in strong light, confirms the bearlike features (Fig. go). 
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Fig. 90: Though there has been much debate as to what type of 
animal is in the traders’ bow, the underdrawing, strong light, 


and a close-up detail confirm the animal’s ursine features. 


Infrared reflectography also reveals that the artist made 
changes during the painting process. Initially, the riverbank 


extended to the right edge of the composition and included a 


dead tree stump that projected to the sky above the distant tree- 


tops. Beneath the surface there is also a fully painted grouping 


of dead tree stumps in the background between the two figures 


and river debris along the bank (Fig. 91). Eliminating these fea- 


tures simplified and enhanced the serenity of this beautifully 
classical grouping. 

When the surface of Fur Traders is examined with a stereo- 
microscope, which provides a relatively low level of magnifica- 
tion, the subtle hues and transition of tones in the landscape, 
water, and sky that appear so colorful and luminous in normal 


viewing become elusive. There is little pigmentation, and the 


paint layer overall appears extremely thin, except in the few 
areas where the artist applied delicate, crisp highlights and 
final details (Fig. 92). Along the perimeter of the painting, 
minute paint samples were removed from eight areas and 
mounted in cross section to analyze the pigments and more 
precisely understand the paint structure and technique the 
artist used to achieve the atmospheric and subtle effects.** 
The samples revealed that the particle size in all of the paint 
layers is divided to a remarkably fine degree. Fur Traders was 
painted at a time when it was necessary for an artist either to 
prepare his own oil colors or to purchase hand-ground paints 
from a commercial colorman. The preparation of oil paint is 
an extremely laborious process that involves grinding pigment 
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into a drying oil, such as linseed oil.*? Bingham may have pre- 
pared his own colors, but judging from the apparent quality 
used in Fur Traders, it is more likely that he purchased commer- 
cially prepared oil paint and prestretched and primed canvas 
while he was still in the East.*° The colorman Edward Dechaux 
maintained an establishment at No. 328% and 325 Broadway 
in New York City and issued a catalogue dating from 1836-40 
that offered “Oil Colors prepared (dry) either in Tubes or 
Bladders.””’ The dimensions of Fur Traders match one of the 
many standard sizes of stretched and primed canvas that were 
offered for sale in this catalogue.** Regardless of the specific 
source, the high quality of the materials Bingham used is an 
indication of the sophistication and ambitions of an artist who 
was anticipating establishing a successful studio practice in a 
provincial location. 

The layers revealed in a cross section of a sample removed 
from the lower left of the work, where the water passes from 
light to shadow, demonstrate the masterful way in which 
Bingham manipulated the optical qualities of oil paint. The 
shimmering pinkish hue of the water shifts to a subtle green- 
ish hue where it is shaded by the trees. Bingham’s effects of 
light and color are achieved with thin paint layers containing a 


sparse distribution of colored pigments in pure, finely ground 
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Fig. 91: Infrared reflectogram details reveal painted 
features that were not included in the final composition, 
including tree stumps and river debris in the background 
between the figures and, at right, a dead tree that rises 


above the horizon. 


Fig. 92: This detail of the river snag at left shows the 
generally thin paint application and delicate, low-relief 


texture of the highlights. 


Fig. 93: Detail of the fur trader’s face. 


Fig. 94: The yellow fringe on the son’s beaded bag is painted with 
a chrome containing yellow pigment, demonstrating Bingham’s 
preference for using colors that had only recently been introduced 


to the artistic palette. 


lead white. The paint mixture for the shaded greenish water 
contains a few particles of carbon black and a yellow earth pig- 
ment. The pinkish water to the left, which reflects the sky, is a 
delicate application of lead white with a few particles of vermil- 
ion and red iron earth. A thin veil of this semiopaque tincture 
is used to soften the transition where the water shifts from light 
to shade. Bingham skillfully exploited the semitransparency of 
very thinly applied paint layers containing finely ground lead 
white with only a little colored pigment to achieve the effect 
of deep, translucent water. 

All of the eight paint samples mounted in cross section 


consistently demonstrate the artist’s skillful manipulation of 


the optical properties inherent in a masterful use of the oil 


technique. From passage to passage, the tinctures are adjusted 
with great sensitivity as the landscape shifts from foreground 
to middle and far distance. The recession into the distance 

is handled in a classic way by using four distinct gradations 

in tone. The deepest tones appear in the vegetation, which is 
closest to and directly behind the figural group, lightening 
in gradual stages and culminating in the lightest passage in 
the most distant landscape along the horizon. This aspect 

of the technique is most clearly demonstrated by the adjust- 
ments the artist made when painting out the portion of the 
landscape that originally extended all the way to the right. A 
very thin layer consisting of lead white with a few particles of 
ultramarine blue and vermilion was painted over the trees to 
open up the view to a distant riverbank.” The cool, hazy, pur- 
plish appearance of this passage was achieved by employing a 
technique known as scumbling, in which a light, semiopaque 
translucent mixture is applied over a dark underlayer to cre- 


ate an optical blue or a cooler tone. The paint application is 


so thin that the underlying tree was always visible to a degree. 
And because the final paint layer has become more transpar- 
ent with age, this underlying feature has grown more visible. 
The hazy appearance of the land in the far distance at left was 
achieved in a similar way by scumbling a mixture of lead white 
containing very few particles of ultramarine and vermilion 
over a dark, warm-toned underlayer, which is a mixture of 
carbon black, ultramarine, a red iron earth, and finely ground 
lead white. The pale pinks, creams, and barely blue hues that 
color the windswept sky are equally subtle. These were also 
achieved by thin layers containing primarily lead white with a 
few particles of color. The pale pink coloration throughout the 
sky was surely intended, and there is no evidence of fading, as 
the spare distribution of the opaque red pigments vermilion 
and hematite (a red iron earth) are what colors this paint. 
Finally, it is important to appreciate how richly and delicately 
colored this painting appears despite the fact that the artist 
employed so few pigments. In addition to black and white, 

the paint layers contain only red, blue, yellow, and brownish 
earth pigments. 

Bingham used two distinctly different techniques to paint 
the figures and the landscape. For the latter, he exploited the 
superb optical qualities inherent in the oil medium, applying 
his paint in delicately thin, translucent layers. The shimmering 
effects achieved in the painting of the landscape, water, and sky 
are so atmospheric that these passages envelop and enhance 
the figural grouping. By contrast, the figures are executed in 
a tactile and more highly finished manner with opaque appli- 
cations of color. Painted in a haptical way, with paint layers 
that emphasize a sense of surface reality, they directly contrast 
with the optically painted landscape and water surroundings 
(Figs. 93-96). This juxtaposition of haptical and optical tech- 
niques is magical and significantly enhances the painting’s 
overall aura, beauty, and atmosphere. No doubt the brilliant 
and skillful use of these contrasting techniques has contributed 


to this painting’s universal appeal. 


Fig. 95: The boy’s shirt is painted with ultramarine, and the 


pattern was made with vermilion and a chrome containing 


yellow pigment. 


Fig. 96: The original red color of the trader’s hat is visible 
through the freely brushed creamy white that Bingham 


used to change the striped pattern. 
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Fig. 97: This infrared reflectogram detail of Trappers’ Return 
(Pl. 31), in which Bingham revisited his earlier theme of father- 
and-son trappers, shows little evidence of major change in the 
underdrawing— with the exception of the head of a large dog 


placed between the bear and boy. 
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CONCLUSION 


Bingham is known to have revisited a number of his compo- 
sitions, and among them is Trappers’ Return (Pl. 31), which is 

a slightly smaller variant of Fur Traders Descending the Missouri. 
Painted six years later, this work shows little evidence of major 
change in the underdrawing, with the exception of the head 
of a large dog placed between the bear and the boy, which is 
not seen in the final composition, and there is no evidence of 
pentimenti (Fig. 97).°*° In many ways, this second version helps 
position the 1845 example in sharper focus as an early master- 
work created in a moment of artistic inspiration. 

Following its public presentation at the American Art- 
Union in New York in 1845, fur Traders Descending the Missourt 
was won in the lottery by Robert S. Bunker of Mobile, Alabama. 
It descended in Bunker’s family until 1933, when it was offered 
for sale in New York City. Although unaware of the artist 
but recognizing the innate quality of the painting, Harry B. 
Wehle, a curator at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, quickly purchased it for the museum. Having been out 
of public view for nearly ninety years, Fur Traders helped revive 
Bingham’s reputation and led to an exhibition of the artist’s 
work at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, in 1935. Since 
that time, Fur Traders has continued to captivate audiences and 
engage scholars’ attention as they contemplate the trader and 
his son, who together appear in tune with wild nature as they 
glide down the river toward civilization. By conducting a care- 
ful technical study of Bingham’s artistic process in making this 
work, it is now possible to appreciate the painting as a prod- 
uct of its own time, but one that is in many ways exceptional 
in Bingham’s career as an early, inspired burst of artistic and 


largely untutored brilliance. 
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Plate 43: lishing on the Mississippi, 1851 
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Plate 44: /n a Quandary or Mississippi Raftmen at Cards, 185) 


Plate 45: Woodboatmen on a River (Western Boatmen Ashore by Night), 1854 
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Plate 46: Watching the Cargo by Night, 1854 
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Plate 48: 7he Jolly Flatboatmen, 1877-78 


Plate 49: fisherman waiting for a bite, for 


lishing on the Mississippi (1851) 


Plate 51: Ra/ftman, for In a Quandary or 
Mississippi Raftmen at Cards (1851) 
and possible alternate study for 


Jolly Hlatboatmen in Port (1857) 


Plate 50: fisherman, for lishing on the Mississippi (1851) 


Plate 52: Way/arer, for Watching the Cargo by Night 
(1854) with alterations and possible study for 
St. Louis Wharf (1849; lost) 
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Plate 54: Raftman, for Watching the 
Cargo by Night (1854) with alterations 


Plate 53: Slory-teller, possible study for Watching 
the Cargo by Night (1854) with alterations and 


possible study for Raftmen on the Ohio (18.49; lost) 


Plate 55: Raftman, for Watching the Cargo by 
Night (1854) with alterations and a possible 
study for St. Louis Wharf (1840; lost) 
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Plate 56: Raftman, (recto) for Woodboatmen on a River 
(Western Boatmen Ashore by Night) 854) with alterations and 
as o-+ 
possible study for Rafamen on the Ohio (18.49; lost); (verso) 


for Jolly Flatboatmen in Port 0857) with alterations 
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Plate 57: Dockhand, for Plate 58: /iddler (2), for Jolly Flatboatmen in Port (1857) and 
Jolly Flatboatmen in Port (1857) The Jolly Flatboatmen (1877-78) with alterations 
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Plate 59: Boatman, for Jolly Hlatboatmen in Port (1857) Plate 60: Skillet-bealer (2), for Jolly Flatboatmen in Port (A857 


and The folly Flatboatmen (1877-78) with alterations 
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GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 
A Twentieth-Century Revival 


ANDREW J. WALKER AND JANEEN TURK 


It says much about George Caleb Bingham’s legacy 
that in 1967—nearly ninety years after the artist’s death—the 
Amon Carter Museum of American Art determined that it 
needed a Bingham river painting in its collection. Ruth Carter 
Stevenson, then the museum’s board president, rued that by 
that time the museum “couldn’t acquire anything like The folly 
Flatboatmen”' because Bingham’s twentieth-century resurgence 
and acceptance into the canon of American art had long been 
under way. His river paintings, considered his masterpieces, 
had all found other homes. 

Stull, it was essential to have his work in the collection. 
Stevenson and her colleagues understood the larger picture— 
that the Missouri artist’s creative output embodies “part of 
American history and the movement west” and that a painting 
by Bingham, a regional artist whose work had become engrained 
in the nation’s visual narrative, was a requisite touchstone of 
American collections. When the opportunity arose, the Amon 
Carter acquired Bingham’s 1872 View of Pike’s Peak (Fig. 98), 
one of his last paintings. It is not a river picture per se, but as 
Michael Shapiro has noted, “Although nearly a quarter-century 
had passed since Bingham painted his series of views of life 
along the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, even in this mountain 


scene he placed his lone hunter on the banks of a river.”® 


Boatmen on the Missouri (cletail), 1846, Plate 4 


1933: EARLY INSTITUTIONAL ACQUISITIONS 


In the twentieth century, the meanings assigned to Bingham’s 
river paintings were fluid and changeable, just as they had 
been in the nineteenth century, as Nenette Luarca-Shoaf has 
articulated earlier in these pages. As his river work was redis- 
covered and presented to new audiences, it was perceived 
differently and deployed to serve different agendas in Missouri 
and in New York. The artist’s revival began in earnest in 1933, 
when Missouri became the site of a reintroduction of his work 
to a twentieth-century audience. In March of that year, it was 
announced that “one of the finest of Bingham’s river scenes” 
had been purchased for the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art (today the Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art) in Kansas City.* 
The painting, Fishing on the Mississippi (Pl. 43), had been in the 
eastern United States since at least 1851, when it was sold to the 
American Art-Union, an organization formed a decade earlier 
to patronize a wide range of art from across the country. The 
Nelson Gallery brought the painting west to serve as part of its 
foundational collection, assembled in preparation for the insti- 
tution’s grand opening. 

The following spring, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


purchased another of Bingham’s river paintings, Fur Traders 


A version of this essay was originally given as a paper titled “‘Engaging 
Specimens of Provincial Genre’: George Caleb Bingham’s River Paintings in 
Historical Perspective,” by Andrew J. Walker in 2006, as the Harry and Doris 


Rubin Lecture in American Art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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Fig. 98: George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879), View of Pike’s Peak, 1872, oil on canvas, 28 x 42/4 1n,, 


Amon Carter Museum of American Art, Fort Worth, Texas, 1967.27 


Descending the Missouri (Pl. 3). Met curator Harry B. Wehle 
found the oil in a Madison Avenue antique shop. As he stated 
in his proposal to the acquisition committee, “Bingham’s 
paintings of this type are rare, and present the clearest picture 
obtainable of Western frontier life prior to the Civil War.”° The 
painting’s value hinged not just on its technical accomplish- 
ment but on its documentary value. The article Wehle pub- 
lished in the museum’s bulletin in 1933 clearly indicates that 
he regarded the painting as an authentic record by an artist 
who had lived among those “restless spirits” for whom “the 
wilderness with its dangers and its freedom became an incur- 


able habit.”’ As further evidence of this authentic vision, Wehle 


tracked down and published Bingham’s related drawing, fur 
trader (Pl. 7), then in the collection of the Mercantile Library 
in Saint Louis. 

Fur Traders Descending the Missoun filled a critical gap in the 
history of American painting then under construction at the 
Met. As one of the earliest paintings that Bingham sent to New 
York City for display, the work seemed especially appropriate 
for the nation’s great museum as it built a representative col- 
lection of American art. The painting was one of Bingham’s 
first submissions to the AA-U, and Wehle remarked on this in 
his article about the acquisition.* Wehle associated Fur Traders 


Descending the Missouri with contemporary American Scene 


painting and fit the work into the Met’s narrative of American 
art history. He accomplished both of these ends by comparing 
the painting’s visual qualities with the style of another, more 
widely known nineteenth-century artist considered to be a fore- 


runner of the American Scene movement:” 


Relieved against the hazy trees and the smooth surface 

of the river these personalities are sharply vitalized, and 
the artist's means prove adequate to make refreshing and 
worth while his simple endeavor to show his spectator 
what he saw before him. For instinctive sense of form and 
vivid naturalism the nearest parallel to this work is seen 


perhaps in the early paintings of Winslow Homer." 


According to a piece in the Art Digest, the Met’s purchase 
brought Bingham’s work “considerable attention nationally,”" 
proving to be both a watershed moment for Bingham’s revival 
and the momentous event that ushered him into the canon.” 
Of course, the import of the Met’s purchase did not go unno- 
ticed in Missouri, where it was rather snidely presented as proof 
of the good judgment of a Kansas City institution. “The belated 
action of the Metropolitan Museum in acquiring one of the 

few Bingham paintings of this period,” gallerist J. H. Bender 
observed, “justifies the purchase made by the Trustees of the 
Nelson Gallery nearly a year ago.”"’ Indeed, while the Met initi- 
ated a national renewal of interest in Bingham, the more sus- 
tained advancement of his work would take place in his home 
state of Missouri, where the artist’s regional origins and subjects 


had greatest importance. 


1934-35: ANCESTOR OF THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 


Mirroring the pattern of his lifetime reputation, in the twenti- 
eth century Bingham’s work was first appreciated in Missouri, 
then publicized through the Met’s acquisition in the East. This 


geographic circulation continued with the first major show of 


Bingham’s work in decades, held in Saint Louis in 1934. There, 
viewers followed the eastern pattern of connecting the artist’s 
work to that of contemporary American Scene painters. But for 
Saint Louisans, the exhibition and appreciation of Bingham’s 
art were also inflected by their city’s location at the confluence 
of the rivers that had served as the settings for some of the art- 
ist’s most successful work. 

Bingham’s first major retrospective, Paintings and Color 
Prints by George Caleb Bingham (March 15—April 15, 1934), was 
held at the City Art Museum of Saint Louis (today the Saint 
Louis Art Museum) and coincided with an ambitious riverfront 
development. Like many cities at this time, Saint Louis was 
enmeshed in elaborate programs for urban renewal. Planners 
feared that the flight of industries and population away from 
cities to their suburbs would cause the death of urban centers. 
They also increasingly perceived that as economies changed, a 
vital downtown could provide a center for cultural and commu- 
nity activities. In Saint Louis, these concerns influenced major 
land redevelopment initiatives that attempted to balance the 
city’s future prospects—as a national leader in commerce and 
industry—with its historical identity.'* The most important of 
these efforts centered on the city’s waterfront, bringing pride 
of place to the Mississippi River. In 1934, the same year as the 
exhibition, the city set upon a plan to clear thirty-seven blocks 
of Saint Louis’s waterfront district. This clearance was intended 
to make land available to build a major federal monument: 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial (Fig. 99). The 
monument would commemorate the nation’s westward devel- 
opment since the Louisiana Purchase, Thomas Jefferson’s great 
real-estate deal of 1803, and, the planners hoped, reimagine 
the Mississippi waterfront as a site of cultural heritage. Amid 
this broad-ranging marriage of past and future along the river 
in Saint Louis, Bingham received his most forceful study to 
that date." 

For City Art Museum director Meyric Rogers, the river 


paintings were indispensable to the validation of the artist’s 
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Fig. 99: The Saint Lous riverfront after demolition of ware- 


houses, ca. 19.42, Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 


Archives, Vio6-4838 


merit. As he planned his exhibition checklist, Rogers focused 
not on Bingham’s numerous portraits of local notables but 
rather on his genre subjects, rehabilitating the aspect of 
Bingham’s oeuvre that had attracted particular recognition in 
his lifetime.'® In the museum bulletin that doubled as the exhi- 
bition catalogue, Rogers categorized the genre paintings as the 
artist’s “most important contributions sociologically and also 
artistically.”'” The river paintings made up more than half the 
number of genre paintings exhibited in the show. A later news- 
paper article followed Rogers’s lead, valuing one of the river 
scenes as “typical of many of Bingham’s best pictures.”"® 

For Rogers, a concentration on life along the Mississippi 
would show Bingham at his artistic epitome and promote the 
state’s contribution to the art history of the nation.'” Even as 
Rogers pursued loans for the show, he explained his plan as 


decisively regional and of national importance. He wrote to the 
owner of The folly Flatboatmen (1877-78; Pl. 48), “We feel [the 


exhibition] will be very significant for a general revival of inter- 
est in Bingham’s work and an emphasis on one of Missouri's 
significant contributions to the artistic history of the country.””” 
The press took note of this boosterism for a local artist, and 

the Art Digest declared, “Missouri is proud of her American 

‘old master.’”?! 

The exhibition was a resounding success. Attendance 
was high, and the response was positive.** Marquis Childs, 
art critic for the Saint Louis Post-Dispatch, wrote a review that 
announced the return of Bingham in exactly the terms Rogers 
had hoped for. “Bingham, a Missouri painter with an unfailing 
eye for the teeming life around him,” Childs wrote, “has at 
last won unqualified recognition.”*’ Childs also wrote about 
Bingham ’s oeuvre in terms of its relevance to contemporary 
art, an approach that would further establish the artist’s legacy. 
“The revival of interest in Bingham is in part evidence of what 
many critics regard as a radical shift in style and taste back in 
the direction of representation and narrative values,” the critic 
noted.** Childs referred in his review to American Scene paint- 
ing, a then-contemporary movement distinguished by realism 
and narrative as values of a strongly felt, if debated, American 
tradition. In Saint Louis, discussing Bingham’s work from this 
perspective was a hopeful step toward confirming the artist’s 
status in the broader history of American art. 

Much to Rogers’s satisfaction, Childs’s prescient review was 
circulated to a wider audience when the American Magazine of 
Art picked it up as part of a series intended to chart the prog- 
ress of American art.” Childs’s article was not the only example 
of the Saint Louis press casting Bingham as a precursor of 
American Scene painting. A later column in the Post-Dispatch 


declared, 


Bingham painted the Western American scene. ... Asa 
pioneer in the pictorial recording of our social history, he 
plowed virgin soul now being tilled scientifically by such 
well-known moderns as Grant Wood of Iowa and John 


Steuart Curry of Kansas.*° 
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An article in the Sant Louzs Star articulated more plainly 
the potential of such associations to propel Bingham to greater 
celebrity: “Bingham’s fate as a great figure depends upon the 
heights to which the painters of the ‘American scene’ soar.... 
It will only be as a forerunner that he can arrive at a high sta- 
tion. ... [The ‘American scene’ movement] may make George 
Caleb Bingham a great Missourian and a great American.””’ 

The City Art Museum ’s acquisition strategies reflected 
this same link between Bingham’s work and twentieth-century 
American Scene painting. Over the next few years, while cura- 
tors at the Saint Louis museum were purchasing paintings like 


Cradliing Wheat (Fig. 100) by Thomas Hart Benton (1889-1975) 
and The Mississippi (1935) by John Steuart Curry (1897-1946), 


Fig. 100: Phomas Hart 
Benton (1889-1975), 
Cradlinge Wheat, 1938, 
tempera and oil on 

board, 31% x 389M in., 
Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Museum Purchase, 8:1939, 
© T. H. Benton and 

R. P. Benton Testamentary 
Trusts /UMB Bank Trustee / 
Licensed by VAGA, New 
York, NY 


they were also acquiring Bingham river scenes such as Rafismen 
Playing Cards (Pl. 26) and Jolly Flatboatmen in Port (P1\. 47). Like 
Rafismen Playing Cards, Benton’s Cradling Wheat features a small 
group of regional laborers, individuals at work in the envi- 
ronment in which they live. With the acquisition of Raftsmen, 
Meyric Rogers cemented the City Art Museum’s commitment 
to Bingham. During the loan negotiations for the work with 
the Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, he had 
discovered that the Berkshire might be willing to part with the 
painting. Laura Bragg, the museum’s director, believed that 
the work was better suited for the Saint Louis institution and 
agreed to a sale for $1,500." This acquisition of a major paint- 


ing by the artist—the first for the Saint Louis collection—built 
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Fig. 101: Catalogue cover: George Caleb Bingham: The Missouri 
Artist, 1811-1879, New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 
1935 (New York: W. E. Rudge’s Sons) 


on enthusiasm for the Bingham exhibition.” Thus, a painting 
portraying western river life, one that Bingham had sent east in 
1847, circled back to the artist’s home state in 1934. 

Shortly before the opening of the Bingham exhibition 
in Saint Louis, Alfred H. Barr Jr., director of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City, wrote Rogers to congratulate 
him on the project.*” Rogers replied, “My own enthusiasm for 
Bingham has much increased as a result of the work on the 
show and I feel very decidedly that he deserves much more 


recognition than has heretofore been accorded him. He is 


really a very important figure in the history of American paint- 
ing.”*' Barr was willing to assist in garnering further acclaim 
for Bingham, and when the Met declined to serve as a New 
York venue, he volunteered MoMA as an alternative, pending 
the endorsement of his trustees. While Barr indicated that 

the show would be an unusual one for them, saying, “It is 
rather too near the middle of the nineteenth century for our 
Museum,” the trustees must have been supportive. MoMA 
took the show, George Caleb Bingham: The Missouri Artist, 181 1- 
1879 (January 30—March 7, 1935), and published a catalogue 
featuring one of the artist’s preparatory drawings on the cover 
(Pl. 40; Fig. 101). 

It is both ironic and prophetic that Bingham’s work would 
appeal to the arbiters of one of the most progressive art insti- 
tutions in the country.” As Rogers set to work securing the 
extension of the loans, he highlighted the additional venue 
as an opportunity to bring more attention to Bingham, draw- 
ing a comparison to the artist’s nineteenth-century New York 
exhibitions. “Mr. Barr,” he explained to one lender, “has been 
fired with enthusiasm for Bingham and is planning to stage 
an exhibition of his works in New York next October. . . . This 
looks as though our efforts with the Saint Louis exhibition have 
met with the publicity success desired. . . . It would certainly put 
Bingham on the Eastern map as he has not been since the days 
of the American Art Association [szc].”** As in 1845, so in 1934: 
reputation building flowed east. Rogers’s comment also cred- 
ited the persistent influence of New York’s cultural infrastruc- 
ture in validating, even defining, the contours of a national 
art history.” 

Barr was at this time in the midst of developing a complex 
schematic of the evolution of abstract art that would define 
for at least a generation the ascendancy of a formal modern- 
ism. Showing Bingham in the galleries of MoMA stretched the 
mission of the institution, but it also tidily achieved two institu- 
tional ends. It allowed Barr to address the current interest in 


American Scene painting and to integrate historical American 


painting into his construction of an account of the develop- 
ment of western art.*° 

Like Marquis Childs’s review of the Saint Louis venue, the 
foreword in MoMA’s catalogue connects Bingham to the grow- 
ing American Scene movement, recognizing him as a forerun- 
ner of that trend: “A full generation before Homer and Eakins, 
[Bingham] painted the ‘American Scene,’ making a vivid 
record of life in the Mississippi Valley.”®” The museum’s press 
release includes the same theme: “[Bingham’s] pictures of life 
on the Mississippi . . . anticipate the present-day interest in the 
American scene as a subject for art.”** Reviewers also responded 
to this take on Bingham’s revival. “The Bingham exhibition 
belongs to the series which illustrates the influences upon or 
the ancestors of significant movements in contemporary art,” 
one explained. “[It] is appropriate at this moment because 
of the present preoccupation on the part of a large group of 


American painters with the ‘American scene.’””” 


1949: BINGHAM’S RIVER PICTURES 
IN CONTEXT 


Although postwar abstraction was ascending to a place of dom- 
inance on the American art scene in the late 1940s, Bingham’s 
river works were again placed at the center of a national nar- 
rative in 1949 when the City Art Museum organized a massive 
exhibition of visual culture surrounding the Mississippi River. 
The prevailing aesthetic national debate may have been about 
abstraction, but the legacy and celebration of the regional were 
still strong. 

The brainchild of dynamic and industrious director Perry 
Rathbone, Mississippi Panorama (October 10—November 27, 
1949) encompassed nineteenth-century depictions of life in the 
Mississippi River Valley, a rubric that included the Missouri and 
the Mississippi rivers, just as it had in the previous century. The 
exhibition and its attendant catalogue addressed the centrality 


of the rivers to the history of both the region and the nation, 


and Bingham’s river paintings were crucial to conveying that 
context. In Rathbone’s view, “the idea of the exhibition . . . 

was suggested, almost inevitably, by the paintings of river boat 
life by George Caleb Bingham.”*' He went so far as to identify 
Bingham as “the central artistic personality of the show.” 
Perhaps most important, Bingham’s work in the exhibition 
presented the historical commercial significance of the region; 
his river paintings were part of a medley of visual culture that 
promoted the material success enjoyed by the city and region 
in the past. Twentieth-century urban development once again 
supplied a context for his pictures, coupling the artist’s repre- 
sentations of a lively and profitably engaged river with the pres- 
ent and future of the city’s waterfront. 

Unsurprisingly, associations with regional boosterism 
emerged when Bingham’s work was shown as part of Mosszsseppz 
Panorama. Literature surrounding the exhibition addressed 
the role of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers in nineteenth- 
century trade and the related prominence of Saint Louis in this 
context. Rathbone characterized the Mississippi as a “teeming 
avenue of commerce and travel” and attributed the “pre- 
eminence of the city... to its advantageous location at the 
confluence of the two great streams.” A brochure commemo- 
rating the exhibition labels Saint Louis “The Hub of River 
Trade.”* Bingham’s work furthered this perception of the 
region. The nineteenth-century relationship of his pictures toa 
regional context, to commerce, and to trade between the east- 
ern and the western United States has been well established in 
recent scholarship, and this would have been appreciated in 
1940s Saint Louis.*° 

Although many aspects of river life were represented in the 
exhibition, an ample contingent of images provided a context 
of economic energy and viability for Bingham’s scenes of river 
life. The arts writer for the Saznt Louzs Post-Dispatch observed 
that some might even see the rest of the exhibition checklist 
as merely “a setting for the consummate artistry of the genre 


pictures of Bingham.”*’ Works such as Hippolyte Sebron’s Giant 
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Steamboats at New Orleans (Fig. 102) and William Aiken Walker’s 
The Levee— New Orleans (1883) show steamboats at dock with a 
wealth of goods on shore ready for transport or delivery— 
barrels, lumber, cotton bales, furs, and sundry sacks and bundles 
aptly convey the flourishing trade along the Mississippi. The 
nineteenth-century texts paired with the catalogue illustrations 
furthered this concept. A quote accompanying a rafting scene 
describes “the moving picture of life on board the boats... the 
numerous animals, large and small, which they carry, their dif- 
ferent loads, the evidence of the increasing agriculture of the 
country above, and more than all, the immense distances which 
they... will have to go,” underscoring the idea that the goods 
the riverboats carried were a sign of the abundance of the 
region and that a national market awaited.* Together, images 
and historical quotes place Bingham’s scenes of river workers in 
a setting that captures the excitement and economic vibrancy 
of years gone by. 

The implications of a celebration of the region’s 
nineteenth-century importance for its rank in the twentieth 
century and beyond were also evident in the audience response 
to the show. A writer for the Saint Louis Globe-Democrat argued 
that the exhibit “goes to the roots of what we are by showing 
what we have been. And if it looks behind, it points ahead.”” 
The conjoining of the high standing of the region in the past 
and in the present was also marked by additional developments 
with the plans for the riverfront. 

Ultimately, over the course of the 1940s, business leaders 
and city planners expanded their objective for the riverfront 
development to encompass a modernist cultural project to 
boost metropolitan growth and attract new business to the city. 
In 1948, during the planning of the exhibition, the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial committee selected Eero 
Saarinen’s design for the memorial’s major monument. An 
enthusiastic reader of the exhibition catalogue recognized the 
relationship between the efforts to reshape the riverfront and 


the City Art Museum’s project, writing, “I believe the results of 


this Exhibit of River paintings, drawings, prints... and steam- 
boat appurtenances will go a long ways in stimulating interest 
in the proposed Jefferson National Museum on the Mississippi 
River Water Front.””® The City Art Museum was well aware of 
the plans for the riverfront and had demonstrated support 

for the project by exhibiting a large model of the Saint Louis 
Gateway Arch and “the entire riverfront memorial site” the pre- 
vious year.”' Thus, a vision of the river’s glorious past, embodied 
in the works of Bingham and his contemporaries, followed a 


display devoted to its promising future. 
1954: BINGHAM AND MANIFEST DESTINY 


In 1954, Bingham’s river works were displayed at the City Art 
Museum in another innovative show. While the exhibition 
furthered the theme of regional boosterism envisioned in the 
1949 show, it shifted the meaning of Bingham’s work to more 
directly support the celebration of a distinctly national ethos: 
Manifest Destiny. 

Westward the Way (October 23—December 6, 1954) marked 
the sesquicentennial of the Louisiana Purchase through more 
than 350 works of art across a broad spectrum of media: paint- 
ings, lithographs, watercolors, and ephemera, all dating from 
about 1803 to 1909. In this exhibition, Bingham’s work was 
deployed to advance the notion of Saint Louis as a gateway 
from the East to the West and as a critical locale in the narra- 
tive of postwar national growth. The Saint Louis Globe-Democrat 
praised the show and referenced the Louisiana Purchase as an 
enterprise in which “Saint Louis had so proud a part,” and 
another article reiterated the city’s identity as “gateway to the 
new country.”** While the Mississippi had been the focus of 
the 1949 exhibition, in 1954 the river’s liminal position as the 
border of the Louisiana Purchase, boundary between East and 
West, was emphasized.” With Westward the Way, examples of 
Bingham’s river scenes were integrated into an exhibition that 


promoted not only the commercial success and importance of 


Fig. 102: Hippolyte Sebron (1801-1879), Gian! Steamboats at New Orleans, 1853, oil on canvas, 48 x 72 in., Newcomb Art 


Gallery, Tulane University, New Orleans, Gift of D. H. Holmes Company, New Orleans. Photograph by Owen Murphy 


the Mississippi River and the city of Saint Louis but also their 
national role in westward setthement and expansion. 

Bingham was again understood as “technically and estheti- 
cally, a leading figure in the show.””* The power of his river 
work to signify Saint Louis’s historical success had been evi- 
denced in 1933, when Fur Traders Descending the Missouri (P1. 3) 
evoked for an East Coast audience not only the Louisiana 
Purchase and commerce but also the significance of Saint 
Louis in America’s nationhood. When the painting was 
acquired, Harry Wehle wrote that “when ... the Louisiana 


Purchase had been consummated, Saint Louis was becoming 
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a large and prosperous town, the center of the vast fur trade. 
But beyond advertising the prosperity of Saint Louis and the 
river region, Westward the Way sought to present an unambigu- 
ously laudatory retelling of Manifest Destiny that underscored 


the role of the city. 


Saint Louis also intended to celebrate the sesquicentennial 


of the Louisiana Purchase and the region’s future with a lavish 
Festival of Progress. The cover for the festival’s promotional 
brochure combined the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
in a logo design pairing a watercraft of Bingham’s era with 


the atom, perhaps the most potent symbol of modern life 
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Fig. 103: Festival of Progress brochure, cover and page 1; 
ao ¢ 


Director's Office, Special Exhibition Correspondence, box 45, 


file 18, Saint Louis Art Museum Archives, Saint Louis, Missouri 


(Fig. 103). The importance of Saint Louis for the Louisiana 
Purchase, and therefore westward expansion, allowed for the 
imagining of the city’s bright prospects. 

The Jefferson National Expansion Memorial neatly 
complemented both the planned festival and the exhibition. 
In his 1953, article “Celebrating 150 Years of the Louisiana 
Purchase,” historian Bernard De Voto referenced the Gateway 
Arch and waxed poetic about Saint Louis, the city through 


which “the American people streamed westward to occupy, 


settle and develop the vastness that had been called Louisiana,” 


and emphasized the importance of its location near “the 
meeting of the Missouri and Mississippi.””® He credited the 
Louisiana Purchase with having “created Manifest Destiny,” 
and he saw the arch as the result of a search for “a monument 
... that would best symbolize [Saint Louis’s] past, present, 

and future.”°’ Indeed, as Joseph Heathcott and Marie Agnes 
Murphy have written, the building of Saarinen’s Arch offered 
“local leaders” and city planners an opportunity “to link the 
ideals embedded in the city’s romanticized American past with 
the preeminent symbol of its imagined future” (Fig. 104). 
Like Westward the Way, the Arch celebrated the function of Saint 
Louis in Bingham’s day as Gateway to the West, even as its sleek 
form advertised the forward-looking modernity of the city. 

Rathbone underlined the national import of Manifest 
Destiny in the catalogue for Westward the Way, declaring that 
“the history of the United States has been in large part the 
history of the westward migration of the American people 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific,” adding that “the annexation 
of Louisiana gave the drive to the West by far its greatest 
impulse.” He characterized this process as “the subjugation 
of the West.”°’ A commitment to Manifest Destiny as an orga- 
nizing principle was reflected in the arrangement of the exhi- 
bition and the catalogue into sections—the Land, the Indian, 
the Birds and Animals, the White Man, the Settlements, and 
Westward by Land and by Water—that together constituted the 
elements of the story of westward expansion. Bingham’s works 
cut across the exhibition, represented in the Land, the Indian, 
and the White Man sections. 

The Indian section included Bingham’s The Concealed 
Enemy (Pl. 2). The painting had never before been reproduced, 
and it was highlighted both in the press and in the exhibition 
catalogue, where it served as the lead image for the section. 
Rathbone described the painting as the only known instance of 
“Bingham [relaxing] his interest in landscape, Missouri politics 
and the life of the boatmen to paint a purely Indian subject... 


representing an Osage brave in ambush.”” As in 1949, excerpts 


from nineteenth-century texts accompanied each checklist 
illustration. A number of these passages detailed the perceived 
desirability of the demise of Native American cultures and the 
spread of white civilization. For example, in the Indian section, 
a telling quote from George Frederick Ruxton read “The sav- 
age Indian skulked through the woods and prairies, lord of the 
unappreciated soil which now yields its prolific treasures to the 
spade and plough of civilised man.”” 

In the White Man section, the most widely publicized of the 
eight Bingham paintings displayed was the newly discovered The 
Jolly Flatboatmen (1846; Pl. 5). The picture embodied what Rath- 
bone referred to as “the boatmen’s harum-scarum life on the 
rivers of the West” and the experience “of the white men in... 
the great new world of the Louisiana Territory.” In the accom- 
panying catalogue, Rathbone credited The Jolly Flatboatmen for 
making Bingham famous and granting him a “sudden reputa- 
tion.” Although the painting was lost for many years, the com- 
position was well known because of the thousands of prints 
published by the American Art-Union. Rathbone himself had 
encountered the image many times in his grandmother’s home 
in Greene, New York. His great-grandfather had been an hon- 
orary secretary of the AA-U, one of the network of regional 
ambassadors (described by Luarca-Shoaf) who effected the 
circulation of Bingham’s work throughout the country; he had 
apparently acquired the print as a benefit of his own member- 
ship.” After 1954, the painting was lost no longer. Rathbone 
located it in a Washington, D.C., collection and heralded its 
discovery as a special offering of the exhibition.” 

The exhibition organizers had hoped to borrow another 
painting for the White Man section from a private collection 
in Texas, a work that only recently had left the holdings of 
Washington University in Saint Louis. For them, Frederic 
Remington’s A Dash for the Timber (Fig. 105) captured the 
drama of the frontier and perfectly rendered an encounter of 
eight white men in the West “struggling against huge odds,””” 


in this case a larger group of Native Americans. Rathbone’s 
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Fig. 104: Saint Louis Gateway Arch (originally Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial), Saint Louis, Missouri, 
1947-65, dedicated 1968. Photograph by Balthazar Korab. 
The Balthazar Korab Archive, Library of Congress Prints 


and Photographs Division, Washington, D.C. 


assistant, William N. Eisendrath Jr., learned that the work 
belonged to Amon G. Carter (1879-1955). Eisendrath wrote 
repeatedly asking to borrow the work, even enlisting a con- 
tact at another museum to assist him in putting forward the 
request. He could receive no satisfaction on this account, 
however, other than a letter from the collector’s secretary 
informing him that it was “Mr. Carter’s purpose to construct a 


museum to house his Western art items and until such time he 


Fig. 105: Frederic S. Remington (1861-1909), A Dash for the Timber, 1889, oil on canvas, 4814 x 84’ In., 


Amon Carter Museum of American Art, Fort Worth, Texas, 1961.38) 


... does not wish to have them exhibited.”®*® Of course, Carter’s 
museum would be realized in 1961 and thrive over the follow- 
ing decades to one day partner on Bingham ’s work with the 


very institution that Rathbone had once directed. 


CONCLUSION 


Bingham ’s twentieth-century revival alternated between West 
and East. In 1933, the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City initiated 
his home-state resurgence by announcing the acquisition of 


lishing on the Mississippi (Pl. 43), which had been back East 


for more than eighty years. Later that year, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art purchased the artist’s masterpiece fur Traders 
Descending the Missouri (PI. 3). The following year, the City Art 
Museum in Saint Louis mounted the first major retrospective 
of Bingham’s work. That exhibition then traveled to New York 
City, where it dazzled audiences at the Museum of Modern Art 
and earned the artist the distinction of being a key predeces- 
sor of the American Scene “a full generation before Homer 
and Eakins.” 

In those early years of rediscovery, Bingham’s interest in 


Missouri—and the raftsmen, farmers, and politicians who lived 


there—certainly made him the forerunner to such artists as 
Thomas Hart Benton, Joe Jones (1909-1963), Grant Wood 
(1891-1942), and others whose identities are inextricably 
linked to a particular place and its people. At a time of complex 
conversations about modernism, Bingham brought historic 
legitimacy to these artists attempting to establish a distinctive 
American pictorial language that was patriotic, social, and 
often political. Civic engagement flowed beneath Bingham’s 
subjects, as it did with the subjects of his contemporaries. 

In the 1930s and the decades that followed, Bingham’s 
paintings of western river life would reclaim the flexibility 
of meaning that had distinguished them during his lifetime. 
Missouri had a history of being on the line between the 
American East and West, and cultural leaders there recognized 
Bingham’s value to the history of the region in a manner that 
stretched beyond current aesthetic debate. While never losing 
their significance as accomplished works of art, Bingham’s 
depictions of the river were engaged to advance a shifting 
sequence of narratives about the magnitude of the region in a 
national context, so that it emerged as a key player in various 
aspects of the nation’s past and, by implication, its future. 

The single venue projects in both 1949 and 1954 at the 
City Art Museum presented Bingham as a central figure in 
the nation’s irresistible ethos of Manifest Destiny. Against a 
panorama of material culture, George Caleb Bingham may 
have been the “central artistic personality,” to echo Rathbone, 
in this story of the region’s impact on the nation’s history, but 
his singular artistic achievement took a backseat to the larger 
historical narrative. Such a shift, as with any revival, responds 
to the pressures of the historical moment. Bingham’s rediscov- 
ery turned not only on an artistic achievement that was seen as 
authentically rooted in a distinct place but also on an approach 
that served the goals of his twentieth-century advocates: a rever- 


ence for that place and the people who lived there. 
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EXHIBITION CHECKLIST 


All works in the exhibition are by George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879) with the 


exception of the panorama by John J. Egan (active mid-nineteenth century). The 


drawings are unsigned and undated, with the exception of two that are believed to 


be inscribed by another hand. Drawings related to paintings appear in the plate 


sections of this volume; drawings unrelated to known paintings appear only below. 


Landscape: Rural Scenery, 1845 

Oil on canvas; 29% x 36% in. 

Godel & Co. Fine Art, Inc., New York 
PLATE 1 


The Concealed Enemy, 1845 

Oil on canvas; 29/4 x 36% in. 

Stark Museum of Art, Orange, Texas, 
Q1.221.1 

PLATE 2 


kur Traders Descending the Missouri, 1845 
Oil on canvas; 294 x 36) in. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, Morris K. Jesup Fund, 1933 


(33-61) 
PLATE 3 


Boatmen on the Missouri, 1846 

Oil on canvas; 25'% x 30/4 in. 

Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller HI, 19'79.7.15 

PLATE 4 


The Jolly Flatboatmen, 1846 
Oil on canvas; 33 x 48% in. 
Manoogian Collection 
PLATE 5 


Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground, 
1847 

Oil on canvas; 30/4 x 36 in. 

White House Historical Association 
(White House Collection), 492 
PLATE 6 (not in the exhibition) 


Fur trader, for Fur Traders Descending the 
Missouri (1845) and Trappers’ Return 
(1851) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 11% x 9%e in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Allen P. and Josephine B. Green 
Foundation 

PLATE 7 


Boatman, for Boatmen on the Missouri 
(1846) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over paper; 
g2 x 8 in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Stuart P. Feld 
PLATE 8 


Boatman, for Boatmen on the Missouri 
(1846) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 8% x 8!%e in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 

In memory of Gloria M. Goldstein 
PLATE 9g 


Skillet-beater, for The Jolly Klatboatmen 
(1846) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10/4 x 9% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 

In memory of Charles Valier 
(1841-1913) 

PLATE 10 


Fiddler, for The Jolly Flatboaimen (1846) 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 9! x 874 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
The Louis D. Beaumont Foundation 
PLATE 11 


Flatboatman, for The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1846) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10 x 8 in. 

Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 12 


Flatboatman, for The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1846) and The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1877-78) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 9° x 76 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Governor and Mrs. Christopher S. Bond 
PLATE 18 


Flatboatman, tor The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1846) and The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1877-78) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 9% X 9’ in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 14 


Flatboatman, tor The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1846) and The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1877-78) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 9% x 9% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 

PLATE 15 


Seated man in a broad-brimmed hat, 
possible alternate study for Lighter 
Relieving a Steamboat Aground (1847) 
Graphite, brush, and gray wash on 
paper; 7/6 x 9% in. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Gift of Maxim Karolik for the M. and 
K. Karolik Collection of American 
Watercolors and Drawings, 1800-1875 
PLATE 16 


Boatman, for Lighter Relieving a Steamboat 
Aground (1847) and possible study for 
Watching the Cargo by Night (1854) with 
alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10%6 x 8/4 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 17 


Study of legs, for Lighter Relieving a 
Steamboat Aground (1847) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 5 x 8% in. 

Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 

E. A. Martin Machinery Company 
PLATE 18 


Boatman, (recto) for Lighter Relieving a 
Steamboat Aground (1847) and (verso) 
possible study for Watching the Cargo by 
Night (1854) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 6% x 7% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Seven-Up Company 

PLATE 19 


Boatman drinking, for Lighter Relieving 
a Steamboat Aground (1847) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 14° x 9% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Union Electric Company 

PLATE 20 


Sceptic, possible alternate study for 
Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground 
(1847) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 11 x 6!%6 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 21 


Rapt listener, for Lighter Relieving a 
Steamboat Aground (1847) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10! 6 x 8% In. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Anheuser-Busch Foundation 

PLATE 22 


Boatman, for Lighter Relieving a Steamboat 
Aground (1847) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10/6 x 8% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 23 


Young boatman, possible alternate study 
for Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground 
(1847) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10% x 8/4 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 

In memory of Benton Roblee Duhme 
PLATE 24 


Boatman, possible alternate study for 
Lighter Relieving a Steamboat Aground 
(1847) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 8% x 11 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 

PLATE 25 
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Raftsmen Playing Cards, 1847 

Oil on canvas; 286 x 38Me in. 

Saint Louis Art Museum, Bequest of 
Ezra H. Linley by exchange, 50:1934 
PLATE 26 


Watching the Cargo, 1849 
Oil on canvas; 26 x 36 in. 


On loan for the State Historical Society 
of Missouri Columbia Research Center 


and Gallery, Columbia, Missouri 
PLATE 27 


The Wood-Boat, 1850 

Oil on canvas mounted on board; 
258 x 30 in. 

Saint Louis Art Museum, museum 
purchase, 14:195]1 

PLATE 28 


Mississippi Fisherman, ca. 1850 
Oil on canvas; 29% x 24% in. 
Jamee and Marshall Field 
PLATE 29 


Mississippi Boatman, 1850 

Oil on canvas; 24% x 17/4 in. 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., John Wilmerding Collection, 
2004.66.1 

PLATE 30 


Trappers’ Return, 1851 

Oil on canvas; 26% x 36% in. 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Gift of 
Dexter M. Ferry Jr., The Bridgeman 
Art Library 

PLATE 31 


Cardplayer, for Raftsmen Playing Cards 
(1847) with alterations and for Ina 
Quandary (1851) with alterations 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 11 x 8%6 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 


the Friends of Southeast Missouri State 
University and the Citizens of Southeast 


Missourl1 
PLATE 32 


Raftman dozing, for Rafitsmen Playing 
Cards (1847) and Jolly Flatboatmen in 
Port (1857) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 9 x 84 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Schoenberg Foundation, Inc. 

PLATE 33 


Raftman, for Raftsmen Playing Cards 
(1847) and In a Quandary (1851) 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10% x 8% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 34 


Raftman, for Raftsmen Playing Cards 
(1847) and Jolly Flatboatmen in Port 
(1857) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10'%e x 8% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 35 


Cardplayer, for Rafismen Playing Cards 
(1847) and In a Quandary (1851) 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 1016 x 8% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 36 


Boatman, for Watching the Cargo (1849) 
and Mississippi: Boatman (1850) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 11 x 84 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Mercantile Trust Company, N.A. 
PLATE 37 


Boatman, for Watching the Cargo (1849) 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 9 x 11/4 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
The Louis D. Beaumont Foundation 
PLATE 38 


Woodboatman, for The Wood-Boat (1850) 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 11% x g in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
The Ralston Purina Trust Fund 
PLATE 39 


Woodboatman, for The Wood-Boat (1850) 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 15% x 9% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Monsanto Fund 

PLATE 40 


Young woodboatman, for The Wood-Boat 
(1850) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 11% x 8% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 41 


Trapper’s son, for Trappers’ Return (1851) 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 6% x 9% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Interco Incorporated Charitable Trust 
PLATE 42 


Fishing on the Mississippi, 1851 
Oil on canvas; 28% x 36 in. 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Kansas City, Missouri, William 
Rockhill Nelson Trust 

PLATE 43 


In a Quandary or Mississippi Raftmen 

at Cards, 1851 

Oil on canvas; 17/4 x 21 in. 

© Courtesy of the Huntington Library, 
Art Collections, and Botanical Gardens, 
Gift of the Virginia Steele Scott 
Foundation 

PLATE 44 


Woodboatmen on a River (Western Boatmen 
Ashore by Night), 1854 

Oil on canvas; 29 x 36% in. 

Lent by Hirschl & Adler Galleries, 

New York 

PLATE 45 


Watching the Cargo by Night, 1854 

Oil on canvas; 24 x 29 in. 

Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Gift of Foxley & Co., 1997.33 

PLATE 46 


Jolly Flatboatmen in Port, 1857 

Oil on canvas; 4714 x 69% in. 
Saint Louis Art Museum, museum 
purchase, 123:1944 

PLATE 47 


The Jolly Flatboatmen, 1877-78 

Oil on canvas; 266 x 36% 

Terra Foundation for American Art, 
Chicago, Daniel J. Terra Collection, 
1992.15, photography © Terra 
Foundation for American Art 
PLATE 48 


fisherman waiting for a bite, tor ishing 
on the Mississippi (1851) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 8% x 11%6 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 49 


Fisherman, for Fishing on the Mississippr 
(1851) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 14'/6 x 11/4 1n. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Robert Sutherland 
PLATE 50 


Raftman, for In a Quandary or Mississippr 
Rafitmen at Cards (1851) and possible 
alternate study for Jolly Flatboatmen in 
Port (1857) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10% x 6!%e in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 

PLATE 51 


Wayfarer, for Watching the Cargo by Night 
(1854) with alterations and possible 
study for St. Louzs Wharf (1849; lost) 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 9% x 8% in. 
Lent by The People of Missour1 
Acquired through the generosity of 
The Hallmark Education Foundation 
PLATE 52 


Story-teller, possible study for Watching 
the Cargo by Night (1854) with alterations 
and possible study for Raftmen on the 
Ohio (1849; lost) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10% x 8 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 

PLATE 53 


Raftman, for Watching the Cargo by Night 
(1854) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 9% x 8% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
PLATE 54 


Raftman, for Watching the Cargo by Night 
(1854) with alterations and a possible 
study for St. Louis Wharf (1849; lost) 
Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 12% x 9" in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
the Missouri Women’s Bingham Shirt 
Project 

PLATE 55 


Raftman, (recto) for Woodboatmen on a 
River (Western Boatmen Ashore by Night) 
(1854) with alterations and possible 
study for Raftmen on the Ohio (1849; 
lost); (verso) for Jolly Flatboatmen in Port 
(1857) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 104 x 92 1n. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Max Lippman Jr. in 
memory of Arthur C. Hoskins 

PLATE 56 
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Dockhand, for Jolly Flatboatmen in Port 
(1857) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10% x 6/4 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
Edward K. Love Realty Company 
PLATE 57 


Fiddler (2), for Jolly Flatboatmen in Port 
(1857) and The Jolly Flatboatmen 
(1877-78) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
heightened with white chalk on brown 
wove paper; 15% x 11% in. 

Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
The Arts and Education Council of 
Greater Saint Louis 

PLATE 58 


Boatman, for Jolly Flatboatmen in Port 
(1857) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over 
pencil heightened with white gouache 
(oxidized) on tan wove paper; 

14% xX 114 in. 

Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
ITT Blackburn Company 

PLATE 59 


Skillet-beater (2), for Jolly Flatboatmen in 
Port (1857) and The folly Flatboatmen 
(1877-78) with alterations 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
heightened with white gouache on tan 
wove paper; 13°% x 11% in. 

Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of 
The Kansas City Star 

PLATE 60 


Dockhand, possible study for St. Louis 
Wharf (1849; lost) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 9 x 4% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 


Dandy, possible study for St. Louzs Wharf 
(18409; lost) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 12 x 9° in. 


Lent by The People of Missouri 
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Slick character, possible study for 

St. Louis Wharf (1849; lost) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 11% x 9% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 


Weary traveler, possible study for 

Si. Louis Wharf (1849; lost) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 10 x 8% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the Generosity of 
Members of the Missouri Society of 


Association Executives 


Woodboatman, possible study for 

The Woodyard (1849; lost) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 10% x 9 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 


Good listener, possible study for Rafitmen 
on the Ohio (1849; lost) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 12% x 8% in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 


Young boatman, possible study for 
Raftmen on the Ohio (1849; lost) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on off-white wove paper; 8'% x 6'%¢ in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 


Interested onlooker, possible study for 
Rafimen on the Ohio (1849; lost) 

Brush, black ink, and wash over pencil 
on cream wove paper; 11'//6 x 9 in. 
Lent by The People of Missouri 
Acquired through the generosity of The 
Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs 


John J. Egan 

(active mid-nineteenth century) 
Panorama of the Monumental Grandeur 
of the Mississippi Valley, ca. 1850 


Distemper on cotton muslin; H: go in. 


Saint Louis Art Museum 
Eliza McMillan Trust, 34:1953 


Figs. 3, 19 
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